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BARLEY. 

The high price at which barley has sold dur- 
ing the last year, will induce many farmers to 
sow large fields of this grain, if they can pro- 
cure the seed. Indeed, we know of some far- 
mers who are holding their last year’s crop of 
barley for seed—not so much to get a No. 1 price 
for what they have, as to induce the sowing of 
a large breadth the coming season. 

We advise all who are desirous to go into 


5! raising barley, to remember the following pre- 


requisites, without which, the culture of barley 


7|18 next to impossible as well as unprofitable :— 
7} You want a good, clean, rich, piece of ground, 


that is naturally early, and has a pretty strong 
admixture of sand ; it must be early also, as to 
its susceptibility of tillage, and not subject to 
overflow. Your seed barley should be pure, 
and not mixed with oats or other foul seed. 
Lastly, your corn crop should not be so large 
as to in any way interfere with the barley bar- 
vest, which comes just when you ought, per- 
haps, to be cultivating your corn. 

It ought not to be overlooked, that the reap- 
er and other machinery wanted for harvesting, 
should be in order at the earliest moment when 
the crop is ripe, as it will very soon deteriorate. 
Barley is seldom bound in bundles, but is best 
handled with large wooden barley forks, made 
on purpose to facilitate its handling and avoid 
the pricking of the beards. As a forage crop, 
corn is more profitable than barley. 

a nee ew ae 
[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
Cultivation of Corn and Feeding Fodder. 

A correspondent from Kansas, in a former 
issue of Colman’s Rural World, has given some 
very judicious advice on the culture of corn, 
which is excellent so far as it goes. He states 
he has learned a heap about corn, and is open 
to conviction—‘“‘a rare admission for a corn- 
planter ;” for they almost invariably believe 
that they have found the true method. I sub- 
mit to “T. H.,” of Kansas, my method, which 
is as follows: Drop your cora just one grain at 
atime, one foot apart, in 4} feet rows; when 
the corn is three inches high, plow it witha 
fifteen-inch bull-tongue plow. The advantage 
of so long a plate to the bull-tongue is, to loosen 





tate the descent of the roots that a drouth may 
be guarded against. The bull-tongue plows for 
sale at our agricultural stores are worthless; 
they merely scratch the surface of the ground. 
The best machine for drilling corn, is Emery’s 
It will drop or drill any number of grains, from 
four inches to four feet, and performs the whole 
Operation of planting and rolling the rows. 
After the corn has been plowed once or twice 
with the bull-tongue, the balance of the work 
may be done with Sayres’ Horse-hoe—a moet 
efficient and complete implement for cultivating 
both corn and potatoes. One of Sayres’ cast- 
steel horse-hoes will do the work of three Cary 
plows much better, thereby saving two men 
and two horses ; but, it requires a stout horse to 
pull it anda man tohold. The writer was once 
like T. H.—thought he bad learveda heap about 
raising corn, after having taken three prizes at 
the oldest and best organized Agricultural As- 
sociation on the Continent; but Emery’s drill 
and corn planter and Sayres’ horse-hoe, have 
taken some of the conceit out of him. 

An excellent way of feeding out corn fodder 
is, to take an old wagon and cut the wheels 
down to 24 feet; make a frame of white oak 
poles, with standards at each end; put four 
shocks of fodder on it and weight the fodder 
down with a heavy pole; haul it out to the 
place of feeding, and there let it stand until 
eaten, which is much better than spreading on 
the ground for stock to run over and trample 
in the mud. By feeding in one place, the large 
stalks are left to decay for manure and afford 
a good bed for the cattle to lay on; and those 


that have no shelter for swine, will find that 
under the wagon is a good place for them to 


nestle in cold weather. J.8. 
Florissant Valley, Mo. 
+> oo 


Wuite Oak Orntwent.—Take a peck of the 
inside bark of White oak, and two pails of wa- 
ter; boil until the strength is extracted ; then 
remove the bark; add half a pound of fresh 
butter, and simmer to the consistency of molas- 
ses, being careful not to burn it.—Country Gent. 


Loss or Cup.—We use elder bark—a bunch 
about the size of a hen’s egg. Roll out pie 
crust (dough of rye flour i is good); wrap the bark 
well in it; open the cow’s mouth and put it in 
far enough to be sure of her swallowing it.— 
This is what we always do in such a case, and 








the ground to a great depth in order to facili- 


have found it to be good.—Cor. Country Gent. 
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Subduing Blue Grass Meadows. 

Eps. Rurat Wortip: “D.” ot Clay Co., Mo., 
wishes some information in regard to turning 
up an old meadow which is over-run with Blue 
grass. I have had a little experience in that 
way: 

In the spring of 1867, I hada Timothy meadow 
which had been laid some ten years, and for- 
merly cut 2 tons of hay per acre, but the yield 
was reduced to | ton, by the Blue grass taking 
the ground. I broke it up for corn in the last 
of April, with one of Knox’s patent sod plows, 
using three heavy horses abreast; by which 
means I was able to turn the sod over 10 inches 
deep, flat furrow (the sod perfectly inverted). 
I then gave the ground a thorough harrowing, 
going the same way it was plowed to prevent 
the sod being turned back. The ground was 
laid off one way, very shallow, 33 feet wide; the 
rows running north and south, to give the sun 
a fair chance. On the 10th of May, I com- 
menced planting, dropping the corn so as to en- 
able me to obtain a stand of 1 stalk of corn to 
every 10 to 12 inches; covered the corn with a 
cultivator, with front tooth taken out. The corn 
was gone over with cultivator three times; the 
weeds (what few came up) chopped out at time 
of thinning. 

Now for result: You will remember that 
from time of wheat harvest we had no rain 
worth mentioning until January, 1868, so that 
from the time the corn began to tassel until 
maturity—the crop had no rain to do any good; 
yet the crop never showed any signs of firing up, 
except on one or two small spots that were 
gravelly. I gathered 50 bushels of fine sound 
corn per acre, on an average, off a field of 17 
acres; the soil is sandy loam (creek bottom). 

I planted the same ground again in spring of 
1868 on the same plan of cultivation. I gathered 
oft of 10 acres 700 bushels, fine corn—in fact a 


portion of the 10 acres yielded 80 bushels per 
acre, but the general average was reduced by 
the chinch bugs coming out of a field of oats 
near by, and working on part of the corn. 

I have obtained similar results before by 
turning over sod just at time for planting, and 
cultivating as before stated—in fact, I think 
that good, rich sod ground, treated in this man- 
ner, gives the most satisfactory returns for labor 
expended, of any other ground, from the fact of 
easy culture, freeness from weeds, and the fact 
that the sod makes an excellent manure at the 
very time that the corn roots want the most food. 

Ironton, Mo. W.R 


+e -_______. 

The Viceroy of Egypt has deputed Col. Mu- 
chir and Fingari Bey, to visit France, England, 
Belgium, Holland and Prussia, in order to study 
the systems and implements of agriculture in 
the schools of husbandry in those countries, 
and present reports on the subject.— Ez. 

Remarks—As to system, we have no doubt 
the countries named are far ahead of America; 
but, as to implements, America outstrips the 
world.- Our implements are more varied, strong- 
er, lighter and better adapted to the purpose, 
than any others manufactured—those of Eng- 
land not excepted. 

—_—___—_ —_ + oe —---— ---— 
From Henry Co., Mo.—A friend writes us: “Our 


wheat is badly frost killed— the blades looking quite 
yellow. I am of the opinion that the early-sown is 


not materially injured, while Jate-sown is—especially 
that sown broadcast—drilled not much injured. The 
peach crop, I think, will be a failure. 


Apples and 


FARMING IN MIDDLE GEORGIA. 

Eps. Rurau Wortp: As I have some leisure 
time on hand, perhaps a few lines upon the 
matter of farming, in this section, may be of 
interest to you, and perhaps, many of your nu- 
merous readers: This is the season of the year, 
in this locality, in which the farmer is awake: 
his plows are running briskly ; land to be put 
in cotton, is now being bedded up, and that 
for corn has to be plowed. ‘The farmers, asa 
general thing, have employed all, or nearly all, 
the laboring hands they expect to employ.— 
There is no fixed plan of employing laborers in 
this county—some pay monthly wages—some 
pay by part of the crop—while some of the la- 
borers work the farm, allowing the land-holder 
one-fourth of everything made. Where the 
freedmen have the stock and means to make 
the crop, they prefer to allow one-fourth, for 
use of farm, rather than to take half and the 
land owner furnish the working stock and tools. 
About one-third of the freedmen we bave here 
are ready and willing to do their part faithfully : 
they are the reliable laborers among us—they 
can be depended upon—they attend to their 
duty, and Jook to the interest of the farm, and 
make very fair wages, and generally save what 
they make ; or, at all events, when they spend 
their money, they get something that will ben- 
efit themselves and family for it. Reliable men 
‘have no trouble in obtaining a fair proportion 
of the crop, or good wages in money. 

The continued fair price of cotton, acts like 
a stimulus upon the minds of farmer and la- 
borer. The only fear is, that they will neglect 
to plant a proper portion of corn ; for, too much 
cotton planted, will bring the price lower than 
at present, and a short crop of corn, wil] put 
the price of that article much higher than at 
this time—which is $1.25 per bushel in our city. 

There is no doubt but the farmer could do 
much better, by raising cotton at 20 centsa 
pound, than corn at $1 a bushel ; for this sec- 
tion is cotton-farming land, and nota corn pro- 
ducing soil—the acre that would yield ten bush- 
els of corn, would produce 100 pounds of lint 
cotton. But, it is prudent for every farmer to 
be certain to raise as much corn as it will take 
to do his farm ; then he can make what cotton 
he has time to cultivate. Acting upon such a 
system, he keeps out of the hands of the corn 
speculator. Ifa fair exchange could be carried 
on (keeping the hands of the speculator off) 
between the South and the West, the Western 
farmer could always be able to obtain a fair 
price for his corn; and the Southern farmer 
could be certain of obtaining corn ata fair price, 
and make cotton pretty much an entire crop 
—but, speculators will make it necessary for a 
crop of both corn and cotton, at present. 
Many, however, this season, wil] use heavily 
of commercial manures; every effort will be 
made to make large crops, with less labor, fewer 
acres—and the few made rich. This has been 
made necessary, by the unreliable labor of some 
freedmen. We do not have the improved im- 
plements used in the North and West, to work 
our lands with. Deep, turn-plowing, won’t do 
so well in the spring: a deep, sub-soil plow, 
will answer very well—our soil being of a grey, 
with red clay. Deep, turn-plowing, will do in 
the fall. 
All kinds of small grain can be grown readily 
upon our lands, but the yield is small—not 
over ten totwelve bushels per acre. Clover 
will only grow in bottom lands, but the crab- 
grass grows very luxuriantly everywhere ; and, 
when turned under in the fall, makes the soil 
light, and enriches it equal toa ccating of manure. 
There has appeared in this section, within 
afew years past, a new kind of grass—some 
call it aspecies of clover. Its leaves are small, 
and it has a small, yellow flower; upon rich 
bottom land, it flourishes beautifully —I have 
seen it 12 to 14 inches high, and as thick as I 


———__., 


much when green; but, when cut and dried, the 
stem appears hard and woody, and the leaveg 
crumble and fall off, leaving only dry sticks, 
All sections have their hobby. I think, from 
your Western papers, that you have three— 
Wool, Hops and Grapes—all of which I should 
think very remunerative—grapes, at the present 
time, I think, take the lead. There must be 
some one of the new experiments to take the 
lead—like the Rose potato, a leet/e ahead of any 
other potato—but it is very hard to tell what 
grape is in the lead: the new varieties appear 
so fast, that old names are almost forgotten 
before they ever come into bearing. Now, down 
this way, we only havea few kinds. The Scup.- 
pernong always yields a good crop ; grows any- 
where and everywhere; only extend its arbor, 
and it will cover all out-doors and extend into 
the woods. The Catawba and Concord grapes 
will do well in this section: but very few farm- 
ers take trouble with grapes. Very little paing 
has been taken in saving stable manure, in 
times gone by, but the farmers now, are turn- 
ing their attention more to increasing home- 
made fertilizers ; for they have learned that it 
is by the application of stable manure, that they 
are enabled to obtain the largest yield of cotton 
tothe acre. W. B., Milledgeville, Feb. 1869. 


WOOL GROWING. 

Hon. Henry S. Randall, of New York, one of 
the most intelligent and experienced wool-grow- 
ers of this country, in a late article in Moore's 
Rural New Yorker, says: 

“We believe the present the best period which 
has occurred in years to make sound invest- 
ments in sheep husbandry. We will not say 
with the Economist, however, that ‘for the next 
ten years’ it ‘will be the dest investment that 
can be made in agriculture,’ for we have not, 
any more than the Economist has, suflicient com- 
parative data to authorize such a declaration; 
and we have always aimed to avoid exciting 
false and exaggerated expectations, believing 
that they are only productive of public injury 
and private loss. * * * 

“While we now, on the conditions already 

stated, are ready to stake all the little credit we 
possess as a reliable counsellor of our wool- 
growing brethren on the opinion that wool in- 
dustry will be.placed henceforth on a firm and 
remunerative basis, we, as earnestly as in 1864, 
deprecate speculation and over action. Let 
panic cease; let sheep growers resume their oc- 
cupation and their confidence in its profitable- 
ness—but let them exhibit their common sense 
by taking it for granted that no industry can 
permanently lead all others; that no industry 
will generally confer wealth without it is con- 
ducted with steadiness and judgement ; and that 
while the production of any great necessary of 
life must be rennunerative, in a healthy state of 
affairs, no branch of production is exempt from 
vicissitudes, ”’ 
The chief “condition” on which Mr. Randall 
makes the above predictions, is that the present 
“‘wool and woolen tariff laws shall be preserved 
intact.” 








From Cape GrrarpeAu Co., Mo.—Friend Colman: 
This is the coldest March that we have had in this 
part of Missouri (the S. E.) for many years; and there 
seems to be some damage done to wheat. Peaches, 
cherries and plums, all killed ; and some persons think 
apples and pears are somewhat injured. All through 
the months of January and February, the wheat 
looked fine—but now it looks bad. The prospects for 
a large yield of wheat are not as good as the farmer 
would like to see. Oats will be sowed late, as there 
are none sowed yet—the later we sow the lighter the 
crop, and from present appearance there will not be 
any sowed before April. H. B., March 18. 


T. F., writes us under date of Palermo, Kansas, 
March 15th: The season in Doniphan county is very 
changeable—a snow storm was then prevailing. Ne 
plowing done as yet. Early winter wheat promises 
better than the late sown. Our correspondent thinks 
if St. Louis seed stores were to advertise more, thous- 
ands of dollars, now sent East, would go into their 











G. W. M. 


small fruit probably safe as yet. 


ever saw the red clover. The stock like it very 





own pockets. We have thought the same also. 
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DRYING GRAIN. 

The cereals most watched, previous to and 
during harvest, are those which require the least 
care for their preservation thereafter: while the 
great staple corn, which may be exposed to all 
weathers after ripe and before harvesting, is the 
most sensitive and susceptible to changes after 
it leaves the producers’ hands. If bulked in 
bins, barges, boats and even sacked, it rapidly 
absorbs the surrounding moisture, causing it to 
sweat, sour, and finally, unless decay is checked, 
rots, is useless to man or beast, and only fit 
for fertilizing. 

To avoid this, the ingenuity of man has been 
exercised. When the demand for commercial 
corn was limited—turning it in the warehouse, 
shifting it in boats in transit, passing it through 
elevators, or any way to stop its heating by 
exposing it to air—often temporarily checked 
decay. Such appliances are now too slow, un- 
certain and expensive, and “ Kiln-Dried Corn” 
is now in request everywhere, both for foreign 
and domestic shipments. Not many months 
since, we were talking with an intelligent Briton 
on the subject as to why Indian corn—(the 
cheapest, most nutritious food for man or beast, ) 
was so little known and used abroad—his reply 
was that the corn arrived in such a musty, sour 
condition, thatit was hardly fit for hog-feed; but, 
said he, when you can give us a steady and sure 
supply of thoroughly kiln-dried corn, then we 
shall be large consumers, and your corn trade 
will be your best exporting business. Several 
dryers have been built, but most of them have 
not proved practical. The “‘ National Grain 
Drying Co.” operating Beach’s patent, have two 
dryers in Illinois, one at Chicago, also one at 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

The one at Chicago has been in successful 
operation for one year, and the grain dried by it 
passes inspection on Change as No.1 grain: dried 
by other dryers, as No. 2, Assuming Beach’s 
to be the best grain dryer in operation, at this 
time, we append a description of the last one 
built at Buffalo: remarking; that while we have 
mentioned corn only in this connection—grain 
of every description that may have been dam- 
aged by water, is benefitted by being kiln-dried. 
The wheat belt is becoming narrower percepti 
bly every year, so to speak, and eventually we 
must look to the corn fields of the West, as 
being the source from which the food of millions 
of our own people and foreign nations must be 
drawn. 

“The Elevator building 1s 40 feet front by 60 
feet deep, and 135 feet high, in which are nine 
bins, each 55 feet in depth, with an aggregate 
storage capacity for 80,000 bushels of grain.— 
The spouts for the transfer of grain are all very 
steep, adapting them to moving hot or wet grain 
from nearly every portion of the Elevator build- 
ing, as well as to the Dryer, without clogging. 
Within the main building is one of Beach’s Pat- 
ent Blowers for cleaning foul grain or cooling 
hot grain, either with or without passing through 
the Grain Dryer. 

The Grain Dryer proper—9x24 feet on the 
ground and 50 feet high—is in the rear of the 
“levator building, and is independent of it, with 
the exception of connections with it, by iron 
pipes, for the passage of grain to and from the 
main building, in which are iron slides that can 
be opened or closed at pleasure. On the ground) 





floor are three furnaces, in which Anthracite 
coal is used for fuel; and immediately above 
each of them are hot-air chambers, 35 feet high. 
On each side of every chamber a column of 
grain passes down zig-zag over perforated sta- 
tionery iron plates, placed one above the other, 
at angles of 45 degrees. These plates are twelve 
inches wide and7 feet long, and so arranged 
that acolumn of grain 3 inches thick, 7 feet 
wide, and 35 feet high, passes from the top to 
the bottom of the chambers, the movement 
being regulated by valves, mechanically arrang- 
ed, and controlled at pleasure, at the bottom of 
each column. Each of the chambers has a hot- 
air pipe connecting it with the furnace, as well 
as a cold-air pipe connecting it with the blower, 
thereby regulating the temperature at pleasure. 
The hot-air current passes through the grain 
into the exhaust chambers, and through them 
out at the top of the building, constantly carry- 
ing off the moisture from the grain. Inside of 
the main Elevator are eight columns of perfor- 
ated iron plates, arranged in the same manner 
as those in the Kiln, through which strong cur- 
rents of cold air are forced for cooling the grain 
after it has passed through the Kiln. It will 
be seen from this that the superficial surface for 
cooling the grain is much larger than that for 
heating it to expel the moisture. For handling 
the grain in the process of drying there are five 
elevators, each with a capacity for moving 3,000 
bushels per hour. The capacity of this Dryer 
for curing heated corn is 2,500 bushels per hour; 
and for wet grain, 509 bushels per hour. It 
will take one ton of Anthracite coal to dry 10,000 
bushels of heated corn or 1,000 bushels of wet 
grain. At the lower edge of each plate of per- 
forated iron, as angularly arranged on each 
column of the Kiln, there are teeth-like projec- 
tions, which somewhat impede the movement 
ofthe grain in its downward passage, and, at 
the same time, mixes it well together, by chang- 
ing the direction of the grain in the downward- 
moving column. Near each column of grain 
in the Kiln are steam pipes connecied with the 
boiler of the Elevator engine, with stop-cocks 
under the immediate control of the man opera- 
ting tue Kiln, which can be used ina moment 
for extinguishing fire, in case it becomes neces- 
sary. 

This Dryer does its work well and rapidly, 
and is easily controlled and moderate in cost, 
the entire expense of it being only about $20,000. 

The large amount of grain annualy passing 
through this port—with occasional vessel car- 
goes and canal boat loads of wet grain, caused 
by the sinking or leaking of vessels from stress 
of weather—and, at certain seasons of the year, 
the large quantities of grain arriving here in a 
heated condition—make Grain Dryers import- 
ant adjuncts to the grain trade, and an impera- 
tive necessity against disastrous losses to indi 
viduals as well as insurance companies. 

The Union Elevator is located near the en- 
trance tothe harbor, the Erie Basin and the 
Evans’ Ship Canal. With its Grain Dryer at- 
tachment and its steep spouts, adapted to hand- 
ling hot or wet grain with facility and drying 
it rapidly, it will undoubtedly command its full 
share of this portion of the grain trade. Al- 
though its storage capacity is comparatively 
small, its transfer capacity for dry grain is stated 
to be 8,000 to 10,000 bushels per hour—equal 
to that of any one-leg Elevator in the city. 





Vaxue or Crops rer AcrE.—The average home 
value of each product per acre, for the whole 
country, is as follows: Corn, $18.17; Wheat, 
$23; Barley, $20.25; Rye, $19; Oats, $16 ; Buck- 
wheat, $19 ; Potatoes, $74.88 ; Tobacco, $82.45 
Hay, $18.60; Cotton, $33.—Agr. Report. 


Sr. Josern, Mo. Mar. 19.— Pork packing operations 
are not yet suspended here. During the past ten days 
Messrs. Pinger & Watermann have packed about 
1,300, and expect to kill about 1,000 more, which they 
have already contracted for—before ceasing opera- 
tions, which will make 20,000 for the season. 











[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
TWENTY ACRES ALL WE WANT. 
Once we thought it would take a quarter sec- 

tion to meet our idea of what the spread of a 
model farm should be. Later in life we said, 
“Forty Acres Enough”—but, now, we have set- 
tled down in the full conviction that, Twenty 
Acres is all we want, because it is all that we 
can properly cultivate with the means at hand. 
Hence, we have determined to sell off from our 
one-hundred-and-twenty-five acre farm, not only 
forty acres, but twenty acres, and ten acres, 
until the whole is reduced to just this twenty 
acres—no more and no less. We shall then 
have literally— 


“A little farm well tilled, 
A little house well filled, 
A little wife well willed: ” 


Our ideal of a happy ‘‘ Hearth and Home.” 

Two facts have forcibly impressed our mind 
of late: 

First—It is not, as a rule, the man of many 
acres that makes the money. The experience 
of almost every farmer tells him that if he had 
attempted one-half as much, and tended his 
crops twice as well, his profits would have been 
double. Our own case illustrates this: Our 
gross sales, the past season, on ten acres, was 
$4,000. On one hundred acres, less than one- 
fourth of that sum; and for the reason alone, 
that the ten acres were cared-for—the one hun- 
dred acres were miserably neglected. 

The second fact is: The man who is grasp- 
ing after ‘‘more acres” than enough, is spread- 
ing himself in vain. Though rich in lands, he 
is poor in purse, and dies a foolish man ! 

The man of few acres: little and well done! 
Yes, this is the idea. It suggests a dear, sweet 
little cottage, where love, comfort, order and 
plenty dwell—rather than the big, square barn- 
like house, painted white, treeless and comiort- 
less—because of the hurry, vexation and dis- 
appointments, and cramped finances, which so 
often attend the half-wrought hundred acre 
farm. 

“But, can you getaliving from twenty acres” 
—it is asked? 

Yes, Sir, and a better living than we have 
had from the large farm. Briefly, here is how 
wedo it. Understand we are not, in the proper 
sense, market gardeners: we do not attend the 
market. We growa few kinds of vegetables 
in quantity, for shipping purposes. For exam- 
ple: we have now in hot-bed, 10,000 cabbage 
plants, which will be set in open ground about 
the first of April, or soon after, and will occupy 
one acre or less. These will be all sold in the 
Chicago market by the last of June, and will 
probably bring $500—very well for an acre of 
cabbage. In the mean time, three acres of to- 
matoes will have been set in the best possible 
manner, and will begin to ripen about the 4th 
of July, and will be sold for a few days in St. 
Louis or Chicago at $9 per bushel. Entire pro- 
ceeds, probably $1,000. This is a very moder- 
ate statement, but satisfactory for tbree acres 
of tomatoes. 

We have, also, coming on, five acres Alton 
Large Nutmeg Melon. We begin to ship the 
last of July, at $3.50 per dozen ; and they may 
—as was the case Jast year—run up tn price to 
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S5 per dozen. We will say $2,000 for the crop. 
This speaks well for Alton Nutmeg. These 
are no fancy figures: the thing has been done. 
We may not doso well again. We will be well 
satistied with half the return in the future. 

About the time we are through shipping the 
tomato, and before we are through with the 
melon, we bave three acres of sweet potatoes 
ready for the market. Say in all, 400 bushels, 
at $1.50 per bushel—S$600. 

We have now leit eight acres, which has 
been planted to Early Goodrich, Early Rose, 
Early York, Carter, Harrison and Peach Blow 
potatoes. With fertilizers and proper culture 
we ought to have 2,000 bushels potatoes, worth 
as many dollars. 

Now, this gives us as the gross proceeds of 
our twenty acres, $6,100, But, Mr. Henderson 
and other gardeners do four times as well as this! 

But, this “high farming” requires plenty of 
brains and manure; besides, we wish. to make 
only a moderate statement of the facts. 

We will now suppose that the cost of the pro- 
duction and the marketing of twenty acres of 
produce, has cost $2,100—and it could hardly 
cost that—then we will suppose that, from some 
cause, the crop has failed nearly one-half, ata 
loss to us, say, of $2,000. This still leaves us 
a net profit of $2,000 for six months’ work on 
twenty acres—a very comfortable salary : dou- 
ble that received by most of our excellent Col- 
lege Presidents and Professors ; our M. Ds. and 
D. Ds. 

The novice in horticulture will not be likely 
to do so well the first year, for the reason, more 
than any other, that he will attempt too much.— 
He thinks he can run fifty acres; and so he 
can—run them up to weeds! And none of us 
could have taken one hundred acres, without 
increasing the working capital, and made equal 
gains. 

Give me the “little farm well tilled,” and let 
me have it at Alton, or some other place equally 
convenient to the great markets of Chicago and 


St. Louis. : ; 
In conclusion, Jet me whisper in the ears of 


young men: Why do you desire to live by 
trade, by office, or by something else, rather 
than by farming? Horace Greely has a long 
head, and he wants boys to learn farming. All, 
with rare exceptions, will do well to take the 
old man’s advice. O. L. Barer. 

Upper Alton, Ills. 

RAISING CLOVER. 

Mr. Corman—Sir: I have been inclined to 
give you a few ideas on farming which have 
been practically demonstrated by a rough far- 
mer of Lincoln county, Mo., who, by the way, 
has been a reader of the Rural World for two 
years, and has never had any experience in 
writing articles to go before the scrutinizing 
eye of the public; hence, should my notions be 
bunglingly expressed, I ask youand your many 
readers to let my inexperience in writing plead 
an excuse for me in this particular. 

First, I will give my experience in sowing 
clover seed. When I have sown clover with 
wheat or oats and the season proved dry after 
the grain was cut, the young and tender clover 
which had been shaded, had all of its life taken 
soon after by the heat of the sun; and about 





clover. I usually run a harrow over the ground 
after sowing; but last spring I harrowed part 
and left part unharrowed, and I could see but 
little difference; yet that which was harrowed 
did best, I believe. I have never failed to get 
a stand since | have adopted tbis plan of seed- 
ing. Again, I will say, while I am on this 
subject, something about securing clover hay. 
Two years ago, | had some clover to cut.— 
[ had no experience with clover hay, and had 
been told that it would keep, if it was put into 
tbe barn after it had had two hours’ sun, if it 
was salted. I[ asked the opinion of my neigh- 
bors on this plan, and they all believed that it 
would spoil; notwithstanding, | tried the exper 
iment and it worked well, and I never saw 
nicer hay: my stock did better on it than I 
ever had them do on any kind of hay be 
fore. <A few days after it had been put into 
the barn it got tolerably warm and I thought it 
would spoil; my opinion is, that it would have 
damaged if it had not been that there were a 
good many rag weeds of last year’s growth that 
were dry, which, I think, had a tendency to 
keep it from packing very close, and also to 
absorb the moisture. The next crop that Ihave 
to secure I will try a different plan: I will sub- 
stitute good wheat straw for the weeds, to ab- 
sorb the moisture, which I think will work well, 
by preserving my hay, and also give me more 
feed. There are other things that I would like 
to have talked about, but I have run this out 
so long that [am fearful that it will weary your 
patience. If it does, lay it aside, as 1t costs you 
nothing. D. C. D., Auburn, Mo. 
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A GREAT CHANGE. 
Cou. Cotman: I have been a regular reader of 
your paper for fifteen years, and have just been 
thinking of the great change that has taken 
place in it since | first became a reader. Then 
it came monthly —only twelve visits a year: 
now it comes weekly, and makes us fifty-two 
visits a year. Is this nota great change? I 
read every number then with avidity, and was 
gratified with its reception twelve times in 
a whole year. Now I read it with still greater 
avidity than I did then. Its pleasant face has 
a charm for me, and its short, pithy, practical 
articles, must be interesting to every tiller of 
the soil. Fifteen years ago, we were younger 
men. I knew you then, as a young, enthusias- 
tic man. Ona late visit to your sanctum, I 
saw a sprinkling of gray hairs, and that you 
were more reticent and taciturn than you were 
in former days. This comes, I suppose, from 
greater business cares, for I saw you were as- 
sailed by visitors—some wanting your advice 
about varieties of fruits to plant, preparation 
of the soil, &c., &c.; while others wanted to 
know what farm crops would pay best, and how 
to plant and cultivate them; and another gen- 
tleman present was getting your opinion about 
a patent mght, and trying to get you to take an 
interest in it; and another gentleman was sound- 
ing you in regard tostock. During the hour 
that I remained with you, I felt thankful I was 
not an editor, because I could never stand such 
questions as I heard put to you. People have 
no right to make sucha demand upon your time 
or upon your energies; and it is to tell some 
of them so, that I write this letter, which you 
may publish or not, as you see fit. If people 
will carefully read your paper and remember 
what is said, they need not ask so many ques- 
tions. I was glad to learn of your large and 
growing circulation—but know they bring with 
them increased cares as well as profits. Your 
readers can greatly conduce to the interest of 
your paper, and aid in lightening your labors, 
by contributing their experience with the crops 
they raise. They are doing this now, much 
more than formerly —but they can write far 








stand in this way of sowing; but, of late, I sow|this respect heretofore, but promise to do stil] 
in the spring after the frost has left the ground, 
on land that bas no other crop on it but the 


more in the future. J. 

Remarks—Our good friend has told some 
truth in the above remarks, We are growing 
older and we presume more sedate—perhaps 
more cross and crabbed—but we hope we did 
not show it to so good a triend. We like to 
meet, face to face, our subscribers, and have a 
chat with them, too, if we are not at the time 
too hard pressed by business, which is some- 
times the case. It is true, unnecessary questions 
are sometimes asked, orally and by letter, but 
we try to cut through as briefly as possible, — 
We hope the letter will not deter subscribers 
calling, and asking questions also. 


{ Written for Colman’s Rural World.) 
CASTRATION OF SOWS. 
This operation is generally practiced by pro- 
fessional sow-gelders, who have often acquired 
a great dexterity init. A veterinary surgeon 
is but seldom called to perform the same. It is 
best to be executed when the pigs are from six 
to eight weeks old, and is easily endured by 
them; even older, and breeding sows also, can 
stand it without much suffering, if only that 
time when the sow is in heat, is avoided ; there- 
fore it is recommended to operate on breeding 
sows about three or four weeks after delivery. 
The genitals of sows are somewhat different 
to those of oar other domestic animals; the 
horns of the uterus are long—almost intestine- 
like—and the orificium is wanting; therefore, 
a probe can be easily introduced through the 
vagina into the horn of the uterus, so that one 
who is not acquainted with the anatomical 
proportions, can easily find the place where he 
has to look for the ovaries. The operation it- 
self can be done in many different ways, but I 





think it will suffice your readers to give only 
the simplest method : 

The operator either takes the pig on his lap; 
or, still better—and at any rate when it is large 
or a full-grown sow—lays it on a table or ona 
trestle, so that the left side is up; the hind-legs 


have to be kept stretched out by a helping hand 
so that the place where to operate, i.¢., the left 
flank, is tense. The bristles or hair on that 
place, have to be pulled out or cut off, and the 
incision must be made about three fourths of 
an inch or an inch before the crest of the 
haunch-bone, in an oblique direction, from be 
fore and below, to behind and above—parallel 
with the fibres of the muscle—with a short and 
sharp knife, having a convex edge, either 
through the skin and cellular tissue only, or, 
in Jarger animals, through the muscle also. 
The operator then breaks, with his fore-finger, 
the peritoneum ; he has to do this with a quick 
push in a forward direction, or elee the perito- 
neum will be severed from the muscle and form 
asack. Then the fore-finger has to be intro 
duced through the wound into the abdominal 
cavity, to search for the left ovary, which must 
be taken in a playing manner (not by forve) 
into the wound, where it may be either cut off, 
or pinched off ; the left horn of the uterus must 
be kept hold of till the right ovary has been 
found and taken in the same way ; for, by means 
of feeling along the horns of the uterus, it is 
easiest found. After both ovaries have been 
taken, the horns of the uterus are placed in 
position again; the wound is sewed up with a 
few stitches, and the operation is finished. All 
this should be done very quick. 

Great care must be taken, especially by 4 
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intestines, for an ovary. It is recommended 
to keep the animals short, before and after the 
operation, by a little fasting. 

There are many modifications: some prefer 
to operate from the right side ; and some exer- 
cise the so-called Chinese method, but I think 
it not necessary to state them ; the result is all 
the same, and I reason the simplest method is 
always the best. 

Sometimes this operation does more harm 
than good; in some cases the wound turns to 
suppurating, and ulcers are formed ; this is es- 
pecially the case when the edges of the wound 
have not been properly united. Sometimes the 
peritoneum gets inflamed and then the animals 
suffer with peritonitis; or, even if they do not 
show much suffering, the intestines unite (grow 
together) with the peritoneum, and in such 
cases, the digestion of the operated sow will be 
apoor one ‘for lifetime. The damage is far 
greater than the gain. In some other cases, 
where the wound in the muscle does not proper- 
ly close or heal, a hernia will be produced. In 
my opinion, the castration of such cows and 
heifers as are, for one reason or the other, not 
any more to be used for breeding purposes, is 
far more advantageous than that of sows, be- 
cause it is not connected with so many acci- 
dents. Dr. Dermers. 





+ c 
Vhe Dairy. 

The Best Coloring Matter for Cheese. 

At every meeting of any of the dairy associa- 
tions of the land, this question comes up and 
results generally in the recommendation of pure 
annotto. This color is prepared from the seeds 
ofa tropical tree—( Webster). The demand for 
this article is large, of course, and such is the 
unfortunate condition of trade with no authori- 
tative inspection of such articles, that (like gin- 
ger, pepper, allspice, mustard, and other spices, 
orlike white lead and even sugar—nearly all 
of which are adulterated,) pure annotto is hard 
tobe had. Besides all this, annotto is a foreign 
substance to milk, cheese or butter, although 
perhaps not positively poisonous. 

Butter made from the milk of pure Alderney 
stock, is of such high color as toseem almost 
unnatural—not golden-yellow, but reddish-yel- 
low, as if copper were the alloy of gold. Now, 
we suggest that our cheese makers introduce a 
strong infusion of the Alderney milk—say all 
the milk of one Alderney to that of twenty cows 
of other breeds, as the best possible coloring matter. 
Next, we recommend grade Alderneys for the 
cheese dairies: of course they are the best for 
butter dairies. 


sai 
GOOD MILK. 

The following rules were unanimously adopt- 
ed by the Illinois and Wisconsin Dairymen’s 
Association, “‘to insure the delivery of pure, 
sweet milk; ” 

1, “That no milk is good, which is made 
from filthy, stinking water, of sloughs and frog 
ponds. 

2. “That no milk is good that comes from 
cows dogged, or over-driven in hot weather, 
from the pastures to the stable. 

3. “That no milk is good, that comes from 
cows pounded or kicked and cruelly treated, by 
brutal men. 

4. “ No milk is good that comes from diseased 
cows—cows that have sores filled with pus, or 
that have udders broken and running with 


5. “No milk is good that comes recking with 
manure and filth from the stable. ” 





Horse Department. 
HORSE GOSSIP. 

I always found that early colts have done a 
great deal better the winter after weaning, than 
those that were foaled late. Many farmers prefer 
late colts, on account of the care required for 
the mares before the grass comes, not thinking 
of the extra care colts, which come late, require 
the following winter. It is much easier and 
better to take care of the mare in the early 
spring, than to nurse the colt in winter. An 
early colt can be weaned early, for it will learn 
to eat well by the first frost —and it is much 
better for the mother, who needs recruiting be- 
fore the cold weather comes. I would prefer 
to have colts come in February. They need 
much less milk when very young, than when 
one or two months old; and, when foaled early, 
before there is much grass, the mare, if prop- 
erly attended to, will give sufficient milk for 
them ; then, as they increase in age, the grass 
comes on, and an increased supply of milk is 
given for their use. 

Colts should always be gentled as soon as 
they get firm on their feet—many a hurt or 
sprained joint is avoided by early tuition; and 
a colt gentled when young, always has a better 
disposition and temper, than when allowed to 
grow up wild fora year or two before being 
handled. 

Some of the Eastern magazines have gone 
into the business of publishing observations 
taken by their writers in the stable department. 
These new beginners might entertain a class of 
readers who care for nothing but fiction, and 
who are, of course, delighted with reports of 
visits to the country, gotten up and published 
by the papers alluded to—but their excursions 
to the stud farms in New York State, read like 
first class foolery to every one who knows any- 
thing of horses. The horse department is in- 
teresting to almost every American, but, if such 
scribblers as are alluded to, continue to thrust 
upon the public their ideas of horses, the snb- 
ject will soon become a disgusting bore toa great 
part of the community. Better stick to fiction 
magazines and leave horses to those who know 
something about them. 

Whale left his winter quarters in St. Louis, 
on Saturday last, for a summer residence at the 
stable of Mr. Pankey, in Howard Co. ‘This 
horse was once without acompetitor in the South 
— he run many races, at all distances, without 
losing a single one. GOssipPeER. 

— --— 2 
REPLY TO “ GOSSIPPER.” 

Frienp Cotman: Under the head of ‘‘Horse 
Gossip,” last week, you gave your readers some 
most absurd “views” of that most absurd chai- 
lenger of Gold Dust notoriety. Now, you, to 
start with, know a good horse when you see 
him—and you know that all this “challenging 
the world with Gold Dust stock,” is simply 
twaddle—don’t amount to anything here nor 
there. Some of the Gold Dust stock is well 
enough in its way and good enough of its kind; 





corruption. 





two-and-a half minutes, and won’t trot in three, 
only in private? What is such a horse worth, 
and especiaily when he can’t draw a common 
road-wagon? Show us horses, friend Colman, 
that have a place to carry their dinner; and, 
if necessary, can haul the weight of a good 
sized dinner behind them. And, one thing more: 
Was Hambletonian the sire of Dexter ? 
sipper” says, Dorsey says not. Now, we don’t 
know that Dorsey does know anything about it ; 
but we do know that men who should know, 
and undoubtedly do know —aflirm most posi- 
tively that Rysdick’s Hambletonian is the sire 
of Dexter: and we also know that the owner of 
the dam of Dexter affirms the same; and, fur- 
ther, that the dam of Dexter was again recently 
bred to Rysdick’s Hambletonian, and has an- 
other (filly) foal, the exact likeness of Dexter! 
How can ‘Gossipper’ and his friend, Mr. Dorsey, 
meet this? With more “doubts?” We hope 
not, because these “doubts,” coming from Mr. 
Dorsey, are damaging—very—to Dexter and his 
Hambletonian family. We almost wonder that 
Mr. Bonner don’t shoot Dexter, and Mr. Rys- 
dick castrate old Hambletonian! Nothing 
could please Mr. Dorsey and his friend ‘Gos- 
sipper’ better, surely. Common Sense. 


Answers to Correspondents. 
H. C. Jackson, Pike Co., Mo., asks if it will answer 
to sow rye as early as the last plowing of corn—say 
the Ist July? We have frequently sown it at that 
season—it affords an excellent fall and winter pas- 
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ture, and, if turned over in the spring, greatly enrich- 
es and benefits the soil. 


G. L. Mochel, of Shelbina, Mo., wishes to know 
which is the best brick making machine in use— 
where made—how many brick it can make per day, 
and the cost of machine. Any one having the desired 
information, will please inform him. 


Eps. Rurat Wortp: I wish to know when is the 
best time to prune apple trees, and the best mode of 
keeping out the borer. W.A. R. 

AnswerR.—That depends upon the age and condi- 
tion of the trees, and consequently the object in view 
in pruning. If the trees are young, and want only 
direction of growth—June and July will do well. If 
the trees are old, and the cutting heavy—November 
and December is perhaps the best time. We try to 
have the trees so that we can and do prune at all sea- 
sons. 


Cou. N. J. Conman.—Does Timothy, sown on wheat 
in February, produce a crop ofhay the first year, and 
is it as good as when sown in September? 

Wheat looks very well. There is quite a conster- 
nation among farmers in some portions of the Co. 
Their horses have got the fatal disease, Glanders— 
one farmer lost all he had with it. C. 
Jackson, Cape Girardeau Co., Mo., March 12. 
Answer—If you mean a crop of hay at the same 
time when the wheat comes off—we answer, certainly 
not. If, however, you mean the year following—we 
say, certainly. Timothy sown on wheat ground, isa 
positive injury. It is best sown without any other 
seed in September. 

Glandered horses ought to be separated, and had 
better be killed. The disease is very contagious and 
always fatal. We know there are veterinary sur- 
geons that claim to cure it—but we have never 
known a bad case of glanders cured. If it were not 
for the risk of infection, a glandered team will some- 





but what does it matter, if a horse can trot in 


times live and work a year before they die. 
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LITRAL. 

[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
PRUNING EVERGREENS. 

An idea exists among the majority, that an 
evergreen tree should not be pruned ; that, to 
do so, would spoil its symmetrical growth, es- 
pecially those having only termioal buds. 

Of the thousand trees planted for ornament 
—how many die? we will not say by improper 
planting only, but by neglecting to “head” the 
tree back, in proportion to the power of the 
roots. Plant a large tree, especially if it isa 
Pine or Cedar, leaving the entire top unpruned 
—what a force the wind will have to sway it 
to and fro, loosening every root and fibre, mak- 
ing it wholly impossible for the tree to grow in 
such acondition. But, give the tree its proper 
trimming—and the case will be far different. 
“But, you will spoil the looks of the tree,” 
says the too eager devotee to ornamental plant- 
ing. A careful observer will at once see that 
such cannot be the case; and a year or two of 
strong growth will hide, or rather outgrow, 
what seemed a deformity. 

The Cedar, Juniper, Arbor Vite, and others 
of similar growth, having buds under every 
leaflet (or power to develop them, should the 
flow ot sap be stopped by cutting in the branches): 
these, then, like the axillary buds on decidu- 
ous trees, produce young and even more vigor- 
ous shoots, than if the branch had _ been left 
uncut. And so itis with the Spruces, Firs, and 
trees of their habit of growth, in the formation 
of buds; though they have a terminal bud, 
which is the strongest, and annually becomes 
what is termed the leader, they have also later 
al buds. By cutting off the branches, one of 
these will become the leader, taking along the 
growth of the tree in as perfect system as those 
that were never transplanted or pruned. The 
former will however be more dense and compact. 

We speak of trimming evergreens in refer- 
ence to transplanting, and not for that effect 
which was produced by the gardeners a century 
past, of clipping the Yews, Firs, Box, and others, 
into every form the imagination could invent— 
lions, peacocks, pyramids, and globes even, 
crowned by a— 

“A weathercock, who gaped to crow it.” 

We are glad that these conceits have long 
ago been abandoned, and the natural mode of 
training, or rather letting the tree train itself, 
after being established, has been adopted. 

In planting evergreens, it is not necessary 
that the soil should have a quantity of sand 
mixed with it, nor to place rocks about the roots 
with the soil, as is too generally believed by the 
Western people to be the only means of success. 
Though in theiz native haunts they love these 
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conditions of the soil—they do equally as well 
upon the richest prairie or woodland. In the 
first stages of growth, after planting, the soil 
should not only be rich and moist, but loose and 
friable, so that the spongioles on the rootlets 
can take up more readily the moisture the 
growing state of the tree may require. 

The Pines, because of their terminal buds 
only, and throwing out their branches in regu- 
lar order with an annual leader, and thus 


“Tn conic forms arise, 
And, with a pointed spear, divide the skies—” 


Are believed wholly incapable of being pruned, 
so as to retain any symmetry whatever. In 
planting, we always cut the wood back to the 
first or second tier of branches of every hori- 
zontal limb on the tree, and sometimes the lea- 
der if it is long, giving too great a bare space 
between the tiers of limbs (which is often the 
case with White Pine). True, the tree appears 
thus somewhat defaced the first and second 
years—the growth will, however, be soon quite 
as regular as before; the limbs and foliage will 
grow denser, giving the winda thousand strings 


on which 
“A spirit there awakes, 
That wild and melancholy music makes.” 


We know of no surer mode of creating a rich 
and heavy growth in the Pine, than this process 
of cutting-in. Wecould not advise too much 
cutting, when the tree has once acquired a close 
growth: much trimming would not better it a 
great deal. Those who have the inclination 
to do so, could soon have trees of magnificent 
growth, by trenching the ground three or four 
feet deep, six or eight feet from the trunk in a 
circle round it, as wide as they feel like making 
—the wider the better; the trench to be left 
open through winter, so as to receive the action 
of frost deep into the soil; the snows to melt 
therein; the water permeating deeper every 
particle of soil around and underneath the tree. 
In spring, fill up the trench with leaf-mold or 
rich, sandy, alluvial soil. 

Another item—never trim up an evergreen 
tree, making it appear as if a few tufts or branch- 
es were stuck upon a bare pole, the wind blowing 
and writhing it around at will. Select the spot 
on your lawn far enough removed from road, 
path or building, that its future spread of 
branches will not interfere; in a spot where it 
will not hide a desirable view—here let it glory 
in branches from top to bottom, and we’ll have 
a sight, daily meeting our eyes, ever repaying 
for all time, care and labor bestowed upon it. 


A. DurkeEs. 
ee 


E. A. Riehl on Budding, Once More. 

Eps. Rurat Wortp: I was considerably in- 
terested in reading an article in the Rural World 
of Feb. 6th, by E. A. Riehl, on budding peaches 
and cherries; but I cannot agree with him in 
his conclusions. He states the cause of failure 
to be, that we bud too early. Now I have bud- 
ded peaches in August, and had them do as 
well as others budded in September; and the 
same with cherries—and I think the reason is 
found in this: that I take out the woody part, 
which I consider necessary in all bard-wooded 
buds, such as plums and cherries —in fact, I 
wood everything but peaches, and have vni- 
formly good success. 











Most nurserymen here seem to think the 
climate too dry for wooding buds; and that, 
consequently, the buds dry up. My experience, 
however, is all to the contrary. Soon after I 
came here from New York, in 1867, I budded 
5,000 plum stocks with the wood in, and did not 
save one thousand buds outof the lot. Last sum- 
mer I budded another block, taking out the wood, 
and these did well. 

The cause of failure in this country, as I view 
the matter, lies in the manner in which the 
trees are cut back. The general practice, as I 
have observed it in St. Louis Co. is, to cut back 
the stock to within an inch of the bud, thus 
leaving the sap to discharge itself, causing the 
bud to dry up; whereas, if the stock were cut 
six inches above the bud, about the last of Feb, 
the flow of sap would be so far above the bud 
as to save it from drying up. The stock must 
be kept free from suckers, at least until the 
young shoot is from ten to twelve inches high, 
at which time the stock must be cut again 
close to the bud, which has thus been saved 
from drying up or becoming dormant. This is 
the mode practiced at the nurseries of Ellwan- 
ger & Barry, of Rochester, N. Y. nm. 2. &, 


ASPARAGUS CULTURE. 

The roots can be planted eitherin the Autumn 
orin the Spring (the latter season being, in our 
opinion, preferable), in land sub soiled or trench- 
ed, if possible, thoroughly prepared, and well 
enriched. Planting may be done at any time 
for six weeks or two months after the opening of 
spring, although it is as well not to delay too 
much. The distance recommended by many 
writers on Horticulture—rows from one foot to 
eighteen inches apart, and the plants nine inches 
distant in the rows—is, too close by half. Itis 
as vain to expect Asparagus plants to produce 
an abundance of fine large shoots when planted 
so closely, as it would be to hope for full-sized 
ears to mature on corn planted at a like distance. 
A plant with roots extending 5 or 6 feet in all 
directions, cannot be expected to thrive as it 
should wher. compressed into so limited a space. 
The interval should not be less than double the 
above distances, that is to say: the rows atleast 
two and a half feet apart, and the plants from 
15 to 18 inches in the rows. Another error into 
which writers have fallen is, to advise shallow 
planting ; covering the crown or top with an 
inch or two of earth only. The shoots should 
in no case be allowed to protrude over two or 
three inches from the surface betore they are 
gathered for use. When permitted to exceed 
this length, they turn green and acquire a strong 
taste, which detracts greatly from their quality. 
We prefer to use Asparagus blanched, with tips 
tinged, with an inch or two of purple. Thus 
grown, they are very attractive to the eye, and 
much superior in flavor to the green things fre- 
quently exposed for sale in our markets. To 
obtain Asparagus shoots thus blanched, it is 
absolutely necessary that the roots should be 
planted veep, and the crowns covered not less 
than six or eight inches, in order that the knife 
may penetrate to a depth of four or five inches 
without injuring the buds from which new As 
paragus will spring forth. 

One and two year old plants are commonly 
used to establish new beds. Large and vigorous 
roots, one year old, grown from seed properly 
selected and cultivated with care in well enriched 
soil, are, in our experience, preferable to older 
plants.— Ez. 





~~ 
o-e— 


geaz-The Webster County Agricultural and Me- 
chanical Society, will hold its second annual fair at 
Marshtield, Mo., Oct. 5,6, and 7, 1869. Premiums to 
be paid pro rata out of the proceeds of the fair. E. 
W. Barnes, President. Daniel Campbell Secretary- 
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Apple Culture in Kansas. 
BY JOSEPH SAVAGE. 


During the first few years of my Kansas life it was 
a matter of doubt to me, and to most all of my neigh- 
bors, whether Kansas soil and climate would be well 
adapted to the successful growing of the apple, and it 
was a subject often discussed in our circles. It was 
often said that whatever else we might raise, we never 
could grow apples, for the wind would destroy the 
fruit and uprootthe trees. But now after a residence 
jn the State of over fourteen years, and having raised 
fruit on my own trees every year for seven years, I 
am fully confirmed in the belief that Kansas will be 
one of the best apple producing States in the Union. 
And in eighteen or twenty years, we shall grow all 
the apples we need for our own wants, and have a 
surplus to export to other States. We here commence 
the cultivation of the apple at the other end of the 
scale from the timbered States. We hear them, as 
their lands are cleared up, and timber cut down, com- 
plaining of the failure of the apple crop, as it grows 
less and less sure, while we, as groves of trees inzrease, 
and sheltered nooks and corners multiply, find our 
crop to become greater and more certain, year by year. 
I think our soil and climate afford us remarkably 
strong, vigorous, and robust trees. In all locations 
the growth of wood and bark is healthy and strong, 
and produces a natural tendency for the development 
of fruit-buds and fruit. Itis true that our late spring 
frosts are rather hard on the swollen buds sometimes, 
but varieties must be chosen for cultivation that bud 
out late in spring; for example, the Janet is one of 
our latest to bud, and it is one of the surest and most 
prolific bearers; for this reason it has obtained the 
name of “never fail.” The Wine-sap is another late 
budding variety. To protect the trees from the high 
winds, and the buds from late spring frosts, the wind- 
break is indispensable to a vigorous, long lived orchard. 

I find that many farmers have formed the opinion 
that an untrimmed hedge-row, or a few peach trees, 
ora single line of forest trees, are a sufficient wind- 
break, but all these fall far short of the true idea of a 
good wind-break. It must be wide, dense and high, 
so that the thermometer will stand higher on a cold 
day on the protected side than on the exposed one, so 
one would fee] the difference in his own body. 

This matter is too serious to be trifled with, for our 
lives are not long enough to correct many mistakes of 
this kind. 

The best wind-break, no doubt, would be formed by 
a belt of evergreens, and these can be grown here by 
skill and patience. But the most common resort will 
be to forest trees thickly planted. Three sides of an 
orchard should be protected, the south side being left 
open if any. 

This is one of the reasons why I am so decidedly in 
favor of close planting and low-heading. I put down 
15 feet as the nearest, and 20 feet as the greatest dis- 
tance an orchard should be set. Ifany exceptions are 
made to this rule, it would be on our bottom lands, 
where trees are well screened from the winds, and 
where the natural tendency of the tree is to develop 
the wood more than the bud. 

Early spring planting is much better than fall plant- 
ing, the excessive rains and sudden hard freezes in 
winter are objections to fall planting of trees or vines. 
Most of our Kansas farmers have not yet waked up to 
the importance of setting out fruit trees, and on more 
than three-fourths of the cultivated farms in our coun- 
ty, we find but a few half-cared-for apple trees grow- 
ing. 

I think there is no other improvement that adds to 
the value of a farm and home one-half as much as 
setting out a large and well selected orchard, and if I 
owned the roughest and most broken farm in Douglas 
county and wanted to fix it up for sale, I would set 
out a large orchard and cover as much of it as I could 
with trees, for nothing else would cover so many 
blemishes, or make up for what else it might lack.— 
And I would advise all who wish to see a good, healthy, 
bearing orchard to visit our friend Brackett, and see 
for themselves what Kansas can produce with energy 
and pationce. A good pattern is all some men need 
to setthem at work. Here they will find it, and also 
find aman willing to answer all questions, and a gen- 
erous dealer in his line. 

_ The most common mode of propagating the apple 
is by root-grafting. This method has the most ad- 
Vantages, and produces thousands of very fine trees. 

Budding and tongue-grafting in the nursery row is 
Practiced by some, and I rather like the method. 

Some plant the seed, and top or limb graft the tree 

elure or after it is set in the orchard. This method 
might secure fruit earlier than grafting in the root. 

Others might like to plant the seed where the orchard 
tree is to stand, and bud or graft at the crown, and 
never cut the root in transplanting. This method 
might secure fruit and long life in the tree better than 
any other way, 


I am in favor of cutting scions for grafting from 
bearing trees. I have no proof of its bringing earlier 
fruiting, but I find a large majority of our people are 
of the same mind, and we are taking considerable 
pains in our nursery to obtain bearing wood, and I 
propose to the society that we make experiments on 
this subject, and then we shall know for certain in 
three or four years, at most, for I am confident that 
we shall eventually be obliged to fall back on our 
Kansas experience for a true knowledge of these 
things. 

In selecting a site for an orchard, I have seen no 
difference between a northern and southern slope, or 
between an eastern and western one. Any place that 
is not too level for good drainage, and is high and dry, 
with tqual protection is equally good. A much more 
important object with me than the slope of the land 
would be to avoid ground that is wet; I have seen many 
orchards in this State that are too moist and need 
under-draining. Too much moisture about the roots 
of a tree is very injurious to it; it destroys the life 
and vigor of the tree, and sometimes kills it entirely. 
Under-draining can be easily and cheaply done by 
digging a trench and filling in with small stones that 
will be below the reach of the plow. The ground for 
an orchard should in all cases be subsoiled; or, in other 
words, it should be stirred below or lower than any of 
the roots are set. All basin-shaped holes for trees are 
wrong, for they hold the water and are injurious to 
the young tree. 

Before setting out an apple tree, the roots should 
be well puddled in thin mud, unless the greund is very 
wet, and the roots should never be watered unless it 
is excessively dry. 

Trees are often very much injured by exposing their 
roots to the sun and wind at the time of planting, and 
often the nurseryman is accused of furnishing poor 
trees, when it is not his fault. Too much care cannot 
be exercised at this time in this particular. 

I have seen trees that were injured by being set too 
deeply in theground. They should neverbe set much 
deeper than they stood in the nursery. 

The bruised and mangled roots should all be cut off 
smooth, and those that are too long shortened in, and 
the top pruned in proportion to the root, and the roots 
all straightened into their natural position while the 
fresh, fine soil is carefully sprinkled in between them, 
and then the dirt pressed down around the tree nearly 
level. 

Mulching the first year is absolutely necessary, with 
old hay or straw, in this climate; afterward it sheuld 
be discontinued, and thorough cultivation substituted. 
No crop of any kind should grow near the young tree, 
but the soil must be frequently stirred. For the first 
two years after the orchard is planted, till the roots 
get a firm hold of the soil, I would recommend that a 
crop of some kind of dwarf corn be planted between 
the rows of trees, such as sweet or pop corn, to give 
shade from the sun and protection from the wind; it 
also helps to preserve the tree from being scalded, 
which is very common in this climate, caused by the 
hot winds and sun heating the sap on the south side 
of the tree, and killing it on that side of the stock. 

After the trees have attained to a considerable size, 
the corn crop should be succeeded by a crop of pota- 
toes, beans, squashes, or melons. A crop of this kind 
will help to choke the weeds, and shade the ground 
from the hot sun. The best age for setting out a tree 
is two years from the graft. Many failures have oc- 
curred in Kansas by setting trees that are too old; they 
do not stand the transplanting so well, and they lose 
their vigor by it. I should rather have a good year- 
ling tree than one too old to thrive. 

The best time for pruning is in the spring months; 
the wound then quickly heals. Never prune too 
much at one time; it destroys the balance between the 
top and the root. 

Nearly all Eastern people in Kansas prune too much, 
and I am satisfied that more trees are injured by over 
pruning than by the lack ofit. The best way to prune 
is, to commence the year the tree is set, and train it 
up in the way it should go. 

Toe much anxiety and impatience is felt for the 
early fruiting of the apple. The tree must have time 
to mature its wood, if it is to be a healthy, long-lived 
tree. ‘Early fruiting destroys its life and vigor, and 
almost always, if a young tree bears apples, there is 
something wrong about it. 

In new countries, where fruit is scarce and high, a 
supply of apples can be obtained by planting trees at 
one-half the distance apart they are desired to grow 
in the orchard, and cultivate all alike well for four or 
six years; then take the surplus trees and force theta 
into bearing by root pruning, er girdling the bark 
from one side of the stock. This will cause them to 
bear and die ont by the time the other trees grow large 
enough to need the room they occupy. Trees thus 
dwarfed will bear five or six years, and then they will 
dic out. They will help to shade the remaining trees, 


have raised many bushels of such fruit, and found it 
to be a great convenience. 

In many localities, hogs can be made a great help 
in keeping an orchard is a healthy condition. Their 
frequent rootings will destroy many noxious insects, 
and help to keep the ground in good tilth; and the 
wind-falls that are punctured by insects, had better be 
eaten by them than left to rot on the ground. 

In plowing an orchard, great care should be taken 
not to injure the trees by barking or galling them ; the 
plowing should always be done both ways, and never 
deep near the trees. 

The worst enemy of the apple tree is the borer, nor 
have I ever found any remedy forit. Frequent wash- 
ings during the summer months with lye or soap-suds 
may have a tendency to keep it out, but after it has 
possession of the tree nothing but digging him out 
will do. For this purpose, I use a knife and a crooked 
awl. Ihave re-seta great many apple trees that have 
been killed by borers, but have never been able to keep 
the new tree from being infected by it, so I infer that 
the soil is impregnated with its eggs; nor can I divest 
myself of the belief, that the black locust does not 
breed them in vast numbers to feed on the apple tree, 
nor have [ ever seen an apple tree free from them that 
grew near a black locust grove. 

The tent-caterpillar is causing us a great deal of 
trouble and expense, and I would suggest to the So- 
ciety that some measures be taken to bring the En- 
glish Sparrow here for their extermination. It is said 
to feed on them entirely, and they can be obtained in 
New York, and I think in most of the New England 
States. We have so many worms and insects here, 
that I think they would never trouble our crops of 
grain as they do in the old country, in their native 
home. 

The rabbit in this country, is very destructive to 
young apple trees. The best remedy for them is to 
kill them when they can be caught, or else have so 
many trees of all kinds around the place that they can 
be fed on something else beside the bark of young ap- 
ple trees. This is too nice a dish for their constant 
diet, and it ought to be made to lay hard on their 
stomachs. 

All orchards ought to be fed on as much well rotted 
manure as they need for their sustenance; also, leached 
ashes and lime are good food for young, growing trees, 
but do not let any fresh, unrotted manure come in 
contact with the roots of the trees. 

In conclusion, let me say that no man need to ex- 
pect to succeed in fruit growing, unless he has a love 
for the business. This is the first requisition for suc- 
cess. If any one lack experience, let him acquire it, 
or knowledge, let him gain it, always remembering 
that the best fruits are like the best blessings, the 
hardest to obtain. 

Lawrence, March, 1869. 

; a 
List of Fruits reported by Committee of 

N.E. Mo. Horticultural Society. 
AprLes—For market or profit—Summer: Red 
June, Early Harvest, GoldenSweet. Fall: Maiden’s 
Blush, Rambo, Milam. Winter: Rawles’ Janet, Wine- 
sap, Little Red Romanite, White Belleflower, Smith’s 
Cider. Add for family use—Sammer: American 
Summer Pearmain, Keswick Codlin, Summer Pippin. 
Fall: Fulton, Fall Pippin, Porter, Red Gilliflower.— 
Winter: Belmont, Newtown Pippin, Peck’s Pleasant, 
Green Winter Sweet, White Winter Pearmain. 

Preacues—Hale’s Early, Troth’s, Serrate Early 
York, Large Early York, George the Fourth, Craw- 
ford’s Late, Old Mixon Cling, Morris’ White, Smock’s 
Free, Heath Cling, Hayworth. For amateur cultiva- 
tion: Add Early Tillotson, Early Rose, Coolidge’s 
Favorite, Crawford’s Early, Snow Peach, Lagrange, 
Stumpthe World, President, Ward’s Late Free. 
Prears—Standard—Summer: Roztiezer, Bartlett, 
Tyson. Fall: White Doyenne, Flemish Beauty, 
Seckel. Winter: Lawrence. Dwarf—Summer: Doy- 
enne d’Ete, Beurre Giffard. Fall: Beurre Diel, 
Belle Lucrative, Duchesse d’Angouleme, Louise Bon- 
ne de Jersey. Winter: Vicar of Winkfield, Beurre 
Easter. 

Cuerries—Purple Guigne, Early May, May Duke, 
Late Duke, Elton, Black Tartarian, Yellow Spanish, 
Reine Hortense, English Morello, Gov. Wood. 
STtRAWBERRIES—Wilson’s Albany, Russell’s Pro- 
lific, Green Prolific, French’s Seedling, Downer’s Pro- 
lific. Add for amateur cultivation: Jucunda, Agri- 
culturist, Golden Seeded, Triomph de Gand, Lennig’s 
White. W. L. Youse, Chairman Committee. 
Hannibal, Mo., March 6, 1869. 





Brirps anD Fruit.—To keep birds from the 
strawberries, raspberries, grapes, &c., keep one 
or two stuffed chicken hawks on perches in the 
patch. They can be changed from place to 
place, and laid aside in winter. The suggestion 





and be a help, rather than a hindrance, to them. I 











is good.— £z. 
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{Written for Colman’s Rural World } 
RASPBERRIES. 

Messrs. Epitors: 
‘Raspberries in the West,” you make some (as 
I think) mistakes that are liable to mislead the 
“dear people.” The fine varieties of raspberries 
do not all belong to the Antwerp family. The 
flavor of the Purple Cane and Ellisdale will suit 
as many palates as any of the Mt. Idx or so 


called Antwerp family, and they are classed (but 
| think wrongly) with the occidentalis family. 
The Kirtland is, I believe, claimed to be an im- 
provement on our wild red raspberry (2. Sti- 
gosus). The Philadelphia is not claimed to have 
any foreign blood in it—it certainly shows none; 
but does show indications of being a hybrid be- 
tween the Purple Cane and a variety of R. Stri- 
gosus. The Clarke is certainly the finest rasp- 
berry in size, color; shape and flavor, that I 
have yetseen. Last winter we covered alternate 
hills, leaving the same number uncovered in a 
very exposed place. Those not covered, did 
even better than those that were. But, to plant 
the Clarke and let the suckers grow with their 
own free will, as thick as they can stand, like a 
patch of nettles—it will be very likely to give 
returns in proportion to the care bestowed on it. 
It should be planted in hills and keptso. We 
find it to be a fact that all raspberries are only 
hardy so far as they have a chance to fully de- 
velop all their foliage and mature the same. If 
the foliage is injured by the plants being too 
crowded, over-run with weeds, or checked by 
drouth—the canes will be injured by winter and 
unproductive the following year. Inthe Black 
Cap family (Rubus occidentalis) will always, I 
think, without doubt, be found the popular rasp- 
berries. We have as yet tested no variety of 
this family but what would, with ordinary care, 
give generous returns—except the old Yellow 
Cap. I think it a mistake in calling the Min- 
nesota ared berry—certainly yellow with me. 
Yes, itis right to plant with caution, without 
you know you have the right varieties—and still 
plant them with caution. That is, plant them 
right—but plant ten, or a hundred times as many 
as you had intended to have done, of this Po- 
mona’s best gift. No fruit is easier grown in 
quantity—none so easily and cheaply prepared 
for the table—none more wholesome—none so 
fine dried or canned (all private opinion of 
course). Downing says: “A deep, rich soil is 
best—rather moist than dry:” but I say, a light, 
loose, dry soil, with a northern slope, partially 
shaded from the hot sun at noon-day, kept moist 
by thorough cultivation—suits me and my rasp- 
berries best in the West. D. B. Wier. 
Lacon, Ills. 


Remarks: In regard to matters of mere opinion, 
it is worse than useless to enter into any discus 
sion. The point made in the article referred to, 
is most fully borne out by our correspondent— 
and the idea of caution in planting out new va- 
rieties, will be found not only satisfactory but 
profitable. 


———weo- 

From Pot in Bay, Lake Erte.—Col. N. J. Colman: 
We have had a very open winter here, on these is- 
lands—the coldest weather was on Dec. 16, 2° above 
zero, Since that, till Feb. 21, we had almost contin- 
uous sunshine and clear weather. No snow, and 
scarcely any frost in the ground—but since Feb. 21, 
we have had good winter weather, and quite good 
sleighing. Grapes and fruit of all kinds promise a 
good crop. There are 425 acres of grapes in bearing 
on this island (Put in Bay, or South Bass)—chiefly 
Catawba; but many have several acres of Delaware 
and Concord in bearing, and the latter grape has ris- 
en much in the estimation of all grape growers here, 
as it ripened its crop so perfectly last season, and 
makes such a good wine. Many are planting quite 
extensively of the Ives’ Seedling and Norton’s Vir- 
ginia. Peaches promise well. I am much pleased 
with the “Rural World,” and hope to come and look 
through Missouri soon, with a view of settling there. 

W. E. S., March 10. 


In your article headed] > 


Vhe Vineyard. 
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“MARTHA” -- HIGH PRICES. 
Frienp Cotman: As the “Martha” is lauded 
above all other white grapes, as “the grape for 
the million” of the West ; as there seems to be 
a great desire to fully develop the fact that 
Missouri is peculiarly adapted to grape growing 
in nearly every section; anda few, having great 
facilities in propagating and disseminating 
choice varieties of fruits, not only grapes, but 
other kinds—I would ask if the policy pursued 
is best calculated to encourage the efforts of 
inexperienced men (and almost all engaged in 
growing fruit are of that class,) to test, in every 
locality, new varieties which promise well in 
some few vineyards ? 

If the old favorite varieties can be produced 
for the small sum of from three to eight and ten 
cents, why is it that a few scarce sorts, which 
propagate as easily, cannot be produced at less 
than $1.50 to $2 and $3? thus placing beyond 
the reach of many, those (said to be) most valu- 
able varieties for the million. 

While I admit the justice of large pay to those 
whose skill, perseverance, intelligence, indomit- 
able energy, and patient and faithful labors, 
have produced new varieties of fruits, or other 
agricultural products, which are valuable, if 
not almost invaluable, to the great mass of agri- 
culturists—I say, while they have doneso much 
to entitle them in some instances to the title of 
“benefactors: have they not placed almost 
impassable barriers in the way to the accom- 
plishment of the very objects professed to be had 
in viéw, by pricing those valuable, useful and 
desirable, new products, above the ability of 
thousands, so that they are not able to smell 
their savory perfumes, much less see their beau- 
ty or taste their aromatic, “‘ educated ” flavors. 
These prices defeat the object, and prevent gen- 
eral distribution. 

Early Rose at $1 per pound; Norway oats 
(if not a humbug) at—I don’t know how much; 
Martha at $1.50 to $3; and many other things 
not necessary to mention — indicate too great a 
desire to make the most of the gullibility of the 
American people, and are not compatible with 
the professed high character and inflexible in- 
tegrity of the American Horticulturists and Ag- 
riculturists — what say you? CAMILLE. 
March 11th, 1869. 


<—+—$$$$__—____ 
CUTTING TIMBER. 

Eps. Rurat Wortp: I find it is best to cut 
timber in the season when it will peel easiest, 
to make it last long. Cottonwood, linn or bass- 
wood, and all kinds of hickory and mulberry, 
should be cut when thesapisup. This I know 
from experience, Any of these cut in the win- 
ter, will be eaten up by worms or rot, the next 
year, so as to make them worthless in about 
two or three years. If cut when the sap is up, 
and immediately peeled and split into rails, 
they will last eight to fifteen years—equal to 
oak, if kept off the ground—hickory especially. 
Mulberry makes the best of fence posts. Hick- 
ory and mulberry in this way, is as good as oak, 
cut in winter, for rails. Linnisin noway equal 





to oak or hickory —cottonwood worth less.— 








Red or Black oak is also preferable cut and 
peeled in May or June, and immediately split 
for rails. S. D., Johnson Co., Kan. 
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NAMING THE ROGERS’ GRAPES. 

Frienp Cotman: As the varieties of grapes 
known as Rogers’ Hybrids, are beginning to 
attract the attention of grape growers quite 
generally throughout the country, it is a mat- 
ter of considerable interest for them to know 
that Mr. Rogers has consented to give distine- 
tive names to the leading varicties, in place of 
numbers, by which they have hitherto been 
designated. In accordance with the request of 
our Lake Shore Grape Growers’ Association, he 
proposes the following, with the intimation that 
other varieties may be named hereafter if found 
desirable : 

For No. 1, Goethe; 3, Massasoit; 4, Wilder; 
9, Lindley ; 14, Gertner; 15, Agawam; 19, 
Merrimack; 28, Requa; 41, Essex ; 43, Barry; 
44, Herbert. 

In my observations of the Rogers’ varieties 
the past fall, I found No. 28 very similar to Sa- 
lem, and one of the best of its class. Nos. 33, 
36, 43 and 44, are large, black grapes, similar 
to 4 and 19. M. B. Barena, Sec. 


[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
Can We Raise Grapes in Low, Level 
and, 
Such as Missouri river bottom? I take it tobe 
of great interest to inform persons having such 
land, that many of them labor under a mistake, 
in believing that no grapes or fruit can be raised 
there to advantage. By selecting spots that are 
principally mixed with sand—even more sand 
than soil—( such spots are very numerous 
along the Missouri river; also, the islands ;)— 
they will be found suitable. Stiff, black clay 
is not suitable. A vineyard on level ground 
can be raised with less labor, less expense, and 
less time, than on high land; for the reason 
that vines are planted in square holes, dug by 
a spade, 1 foot square and 15 inehes deep, ac- 
cording to the length of roots. This ground is 
all soft and rich from top to bottom, and is not 
required to be spaded bottom-side up 18 inches, 
like up-land, which makesa vineyard costly. One 
person can plant in bottom land 1 acre in two- 
and-one-half days. I would prefer a different 
width for every different variety. Concord may 
be planted 6x6; Virginia Seedling 6x7, on ac- 
count of swift growth ; Catawba 5x5— this vine 
must be planted nearer on account of its being 
subject, nearly every summer, to losing its 
leaves—the grapes then are exposed to the ho; 
sun, and cannot come to maturity, and they 
must be’ protected by pulling down the ends of 
the vine over them, to shade them. Delaware 
— plant 4x4: this stock has not a vigorous 
growth. Herbemont—plant 5x5; these vines 
must be buried deep enough in winter to protect 
them from frost; early in spring they must be un- 
covered. These are about the most profitable 
and successful kinds that will do for such local- 
ities. Some persons may ask, ‘‘Why not allow 
more ground and space between the vines?” 
There is no necessity of working more ground 
than is required. Grapes can be raised on low 
land, fully as many to the acre, equal to up- 
land. Grapes are not subject to rot on this 
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ound—being always loose, the water passes 
of, ¢0 that, shortly after a heavy rain, the 


wound is dry. 
“There are two ways to tie up vines: one is, 
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oa trellis, made of posts from 4 to 6 inches 
square, with slats or wire drawn crosswise, about 
|foot apart. The simplest and easiest way is: 


split poles 24 inches square, 8 feet long, out of| A. Fendler, 
' 0. L. Barler, E. A. Riehl, 


purr oak, or any Other hard wood that comes 
jandy; point both ends, if timber is green ; 
hen used, burn the end which will be put in 
the ground ; a pole of this kind will last from 
gto 10 years by reversing ends: two and three 
poles are sufficient tor the largest grape vines. 


ice-house: One-half below ground, the other 
half above ground, with a double roof, allowing 
(inches space between for straw, to prevent the 
dead heat going through. The cellar cannot 
be deep, on account of the Missouri river rising 
frequently. Wine cellars ought to be built of 
rock and arched, but this ground has no solid 
foundation for such a piece of work; the above 
plan will do for one year safe, to clear wine and 
wake it fit for market. Fruit seldom fails that 
isplanted near the river: peaches always prove 
amore or less crop. FERDINAND Merzier. 
Montgomery Co., Mo. 


Husman on Gatiizinac Winz.— On page 83, 
Prairie Farmer, Mr. Husman is made to say: 
“The pure juice is water and sugar—is it any 
les pure when added from other sources?” 
According to that, a wine supply (pure) may be 
had as long and as plentiful as we can procure 
sugar and water ; but all the wine will be of one 
variety, and nobody will be made drunk by its 
use, But, we apprehend either Mr. H. or the 
reporter will want to qualify that statement. 

Again, Mr. H. says: ‘‘ Delaware, Maxataw- 
ny, Rulander (Rulonday), Louisiana—do not 
require it.” Then these are the grapes to cul- 
tivate for wine. Mr. H.—‘‘ Catawba, Concord, 


Herbemont, and some seasons Norton’s Virgin- 
ia, require Gallizing to some extent.—Peoria 
Report of Ill. Grape Growing Assoc’n. 


THE WEATHER 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING MARCH THE 19rn, 1869. 
The past week has retained the unpleasant and 
untoward character of so many of its predecessors; 
but, with rather fewer fluctuations. The daily mean 
has been several degrees higher. The evening of 
the 14th gave us the unusual phenomena of thunder, 
lightening and heavy hail, ending in quite a snow. 
On the following morning, the thermometer fell to 
the lowest point of the week. On the evening of the 
16th, the wind changed to East, and on the 18th to 
South-east, accompanied with a rain that continued 
all night. The temperature continued to rise, and 
reached 62° on the 19th, with considerable appearance 
of rain. 
We notice the small birds exhibiting anxiety for 
the opening of spring, chirping about as if from home. 
The crows are very busy in the fields, and the “‘cut- 
worms” quite abundant just at the surface. The 
wheat has suffered more in the last three weeks than 
during the entire winter. Much of it is looking faded. 
The Hepatica Triloba just above ground—a cheering 
harbinger of spring. 
Mean of the week, 35,°28. 
Maximum on the 19th, at 2 Pp. m., 62°. 
Minimum on the 15th, at 7 a. m., 14°. 
Range, 48°. 








From DeKaxp Co., Mo.—We have had a very dis- 
agreeable winter; not much very severe cold weather, 
but very changeable, but the prospect for fair weather 
is good. Farmers have begun sowing spring wheat. 
People are coming in every day from other parts, and 
improving is carried on considerably, both in Clinton 
and DeKalb counties. P.K 


Associate Eps.—Wa. Muir and C. W. Murtrevpr. 


M. G. Kern, Francis Guiwits, Rockwell Thompson, 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 


Wine cellars must be built on the plan of an|~~~ 
Miss. Valley Grape Growers’ Assoc’n. 


takes place at Alton, Ill, on the 13th and 14th of 
April, will be the occasion of a very large exhibition 
of wines. Q 

ation, informs us that the aggregate of premiums al- 
ready subscribed for, will largely exceed any ever 
before offered on wines in this country. 
ants upon the meeting will be received as guests of 
the Alton Horticultural Society. This announcement 
is quite sufficient of itself to draw together a large 
attendance. 


to the best colt (or filly), the get of the above stallion 
for the present year—colts to be shown during Fair 
week, October next. 
and place. 


or not, in the above card of the owners of “Hartford 
Hambletonian,” will be glad to see that an exhibition 
of the colts of this magnificent trotting stallion is to 
be had, and competition of all, who were so fortunate 
as to secure his service last year, invited. 
move in the right direction. 
really valuable stock ; and, 2d, inviting a display of 
the produce of such stock by breeders, and in the most 
pubiic manner possible. 
in the owners of Hartford Hambletonian and his colts, 
and begets a like confidence on the part of breeders, 
who, we doubt not, will appreciate this effort to im- 
prove the horse stock of the country. 


and steady, honest going of this horse in the ring of 
roadster stallions at our Fair last fall. 
immense crowd present readily saw, no equal in that 
ring, though over forty good horses were entered, And 
the hisses of such a multitude of spectators, when 
they saw the first premium go to another horse, was 
far more gratifying to the owners of Hartford than 
would have been the blue ribbon itself, 
to know that Hartford Hambletonian has become a 
“permanent settler” of this county. 
tisement in another column.—St. Louis Daily Times. 


be published in a few days by T. B. Peterson & Bros., 
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inside advertising columns; 30 cents per line each 
insertion on the last page; double price for unusual 
display. Sixty cents per line for special notices. 

Nothing inserted for less than One Dollar per issue. 


The meeting of the anove-named Association, which 
Dr. Spalding, the President of the Associ- 


The attend- 





Hartford Hambletonian. 
A premium of thirty-five ($35) dollars will be given 


Due notice will be given of day 
Jno. Diniz, Groom, for owners. 
Breeders of fine stock, whether directly interested, 


This is a 
Ist. The introduction of 


It shows great confidence 


Many of our readers will remember the great speed 


He had, as the 


We are glad 


See his adver- 


Mrs. Sournwortn’s New Novet, “How He Won 
Her,” a sequel to “Farr Pray,” is in press and will 


Philadelphia. It will command a very large sale, as 
it is fully equal to “Fair Play,” which is one of the 
best novels ever published, and which is having an 
unprecedented sale; for Mrs. Southworth is, beyond 
all doubt, the best female novelist of thisage. It will 
be issued in a large duodecimo volume of six hundred 
pages, in uniform style with “Fair Play,” and sold by 


$1.50 in paper cover; or copies will be sent by mail, 
of the price of the work, in a letter to them. 


TAKE NOTICE. 





them—and not otherwise. 





all booksellers, at the low price of $1.75 in cloth, or 


to any place, post-paid, by the publishers, on receipt 


We send to every subscriber twenty-four seeds of 
the Improved Alton Nutmeg Melon, provided stamp- 
ed envelopes are enclosed to us with the address of 
the party to whom they are to be sent, written upon 


ST. LOUIS GENERAL MARKETS. 





Orrick oF THE RurAt Wortp AND VALLEY FARMER, 


March 234d, 1869. 

The week, since our last market report was written, 
has been rainy, dismal, and little calculated to im- 
prove the tone of the market. All kinds of grain, 


even barley, were lower, and there is really little do- 


ing. But, our equinoctial storms seem over, and the 


wlan sKocree om a nn | SUN has now so much power tbat it will not 
Advertising Rates—20 cents per line each insertion P oo many 


days before it can be said that spring has fairly open- 
ed. Farmers too, will be busy putting in the seed, 
and the grain stored in the warehouses will be sent 
forward, and then we shall have some just apprecia- 
tion of the amount of grain on hand. It is worse 
than useless to speculate upon the incoming crop, or to 
cry the market up or down, because that crop will be 
large or small: as yet, we do not and cannot know 
anything about that, except that the area sown to 
winter wheat is, perhaps, more than an average. 
Topacco—Common new leaf $6 50@7 50; medium 
dark, new, $8@$10; good dark, new, $10 50@12 50; 
black wrappers, new, $10@$13; factory dried, old 
leaf, $11@$15. 
Hemp—tLittle doing. 
$225 @ 245. 

FLour—xx $6 25; xxx $7 85@$8; family $10. 

Rye Frour—$7@7 25. 

Corn MeaL—Country $3; city $3 15@3 25. 
Waerat—Spring $1 13@1 18; seed $1 60, for Mis- 
souri Club; winter, low grade, clean, $1 40; choice 
$1 60@1 75; fancy $2. 

Corn—Mixed, 65@67; white, 68c for No. 1. 
Oats—58 to 60 cents, according to color and quality. 
BarLey—Range of market, from common to choice, 
$2 15@2_40; seed, $2 50. 

Rre—$1 25@1 28. 

SEEDS—Orcuarp Grass, $2 50 per bushel; Ken- 
TucKY BuveE, $2 75@$3; Rep Tor, $2@2 25; Cover, 
Common Rep, $10@10 50; Mammorn or Sapuina, $12. 
Hay—Choice firm; low grades slow; range of mar- 
ket from $19@$23. 

Hipes—Dull and lower; flint dry 25 cents. 
Porators—Peachblows $2 75 per bbl; Early Good- 
rich, for seed, $4 50 per bbl. 

Brans—Choeice white in demand; medium sell for 
$3 50 per bushel. 

Driep Fruirs—Apples 14@15 cents per tbh; peaches 
$4 50 per bushel; halves 16} cents. 
Pouttry—Supply scant. Chickens at retail 0@ 
65 cents each. 

Butrer—Good to choice roll 40@42c; common 30 
@35c; very choice scarce and worth about 50c per hh. 
CuEEsE—W. R. 22@24ec $ th; good scarce. 
Grocertes—Unchanged : sugar a shade lower. 


St. Louis Live Stock Market. 


There has been a very lively market for horses and 
mules for plantation use, but the prices have not been 
high. We have noticed some very fine cattle—moastly 
grade Short Horns. The supply has been equal to 
the demand for butchers’ stock. But, we wish to pro- 
test once more against the common practice (ruinous 
to the farmer) of selling two-year old steers, no mat- 
in how good order, what size, or how fat. Why not 
keep a thrifty, large, growing steer, and see what he 
will make? 

Choice shipping steers bring $7@7 50; choice 
butchers’ stock $6 50@$7; medium $5@5 60; store 
cattle range from $4@$5. 

Hoas—$9 50@10 50. 

Surer — Mutton sheep, $3 50@$6, according to 
quality. 

A Large Steer And A LARGE Price.—A magnifi- 
cent Short-horn steer was exhibited on our streets this 
morning, decorated with blue ribbons and an orange 
oneachhorn. He is six years old, and weighs (when 
his rations have not been short) twenty-six hundred 


Undressed, $130; dressed, 





From CAssvi.tue, Barry Co., Mo.—W. J. M. writes 
us, that the prospects for Winter wheat are better 
than for years past ; that the country is very fine for 
wheat and stock growing; the soil rich, and watered 
by permanent springs. Our friend seems to appreci- 
ate the good that may result from a careful reading 
and practicing of the advice of the “Rural World.” 
We can but hope for such a result, and hope also that 
our subscribers, but more especially good farmers, 
may increase in Barry county. We shall appreciate 
our friend’s effort to increase our circulation. 








pounds. His color is roan, and he is said to carry 
more meat and fat on his bones than any steer ever 
seen in this market. We are satisfied of his splendid 
proportions, which are essentially characteristic of the 
breed which he represents. His owner realized the 
extra price of thirteen and a half cents per pound 
gross, or three hundred and fifty-one dollars for him. 
He has been fed (since two years old) in St. Louis 
county. P. H. Schuchman, Jr., of Union Market is 
the enterprising butcher who bought him, and will 
serve him up to his customers this week. 
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by the said specimen Pete, with the least amount 
of trouble to himself. We soon had a blazing 
pile, sending up bright sparks in every direction. 
Walks were cleaned, beds made out and lined 
off, and seeds put in according to direction. 

‘I specs dese yer seeds gwine to get froze, ef 
dey ever comes up,” remarked Pete. ‘‘ What 
puts such ridiculous ideas into your head, Pete,” 
we replied; “‘don’t you see how warm the sun 
shines, and how bright the air is?” ‘ Yes, I 
sees,” says Pete, scratching his woolly head, 





[Written for Colman’s Rural World.} 
WAITING FOR SPRING. 
BY CARRIE MARTIN. 
Oar Brindle stands under the leafless oak tree, 
Wishing the grass would come; 
Her sides arelank, and her feet stand in, 
And she looks remarkably glum. 


Old Charlie is munching away at his straw, 
And thinking of days long gone, 

When he lunched in the meadow off Timothy green 
Or dined on the sweet milky corn. 


The geese that latecame from the bright sunny South, 


Are taking the backward track ; 

For they find that Miss Spring is a jilting thing, 
And they’d better be traveling back. 

Young Peach Bud came out at her coquettish call— 
But finds he was terribly sold; 


For she turned on her heel with an ill-mannered pout, 


And left him to pine in the cold. 


We’ll excuse the young flirt, for her wild girlish ways, 


Because she’s just entering her teens: 
But we trust that with wisdom and length of days, 
She will make the most stable of queens. 


ow 
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AMONGST THE HILLS. 





Epiror Rurat Wortp: This delightful spot 
among the hills and valleys is almost as beauti- 


ful in winter as in summer, the trees (one kind 
of oak) retaining their leaves all winter, until 
the new buds push them off is spring—the land- 
scape, as far as the eye can reach, dotted with 
hills, that on a clear day seem literally sleeping 
in the sunlight. 

All the old settlers have built far down-the 
slopes and in the valleys, chiefly for con- 
venience to the springs which afford the chief 
supply of water in this locality—but, notwith- 
standing these advantages, I prefer the summit 
ot the highest ridge, where I can receive the 
very first rays of the morning sun, and catch the 
last glories of his parting beams. 

There are many beautiful situations for build- 
ing here; the ground sloping gently on three 
sides affording spacious room for a lawn, orna- 
mental shrubbery, &c., with a strip of woodland 
on either sides, and lying smooth and level in 
the rear. 

The long duration of the delightful weather 
we experienced in February having given us 
reason to believe that the spring was near at 
hand, we concluded to indulge ourselves in the 
long-anticipated enjoyment of gardening. 

Garden tools were accordingly brought forth 
from their quarters; and, donning the latest 
style of gardening attire, we sallied forth, spade 
and trowel in hand, attended by a small speci- 
men of our new free population, and made a 
vigorous raid upon last year’s bean-stalks, to- 
mato-vines and pea-sticks. The latter were not 
worth saving, being only rotten brush collected 


but still far from satisfied. 

We retired, well pleased with our day’s work, 
congratulating ourselves upon getting ahead of 
our neighbors with our early vegetables. 
But, to our surprise and consternation, in a 
very short time the wind, which had heretofore 
been so mild and balmy, crept stealthily round 
to the north, and suddenly saluted us with a 
puff of his icy breath, and as he whistied round 
our ears, seemed laughing in malicious glee at 
the disappointment which had nipped our hopes 
and our young vegetables inthe bud. However, 
to make up in some degree for his rudeness, he 
has furnished us with plenty of ice lettuce, 
though in rather diminutive heads. 
The next morning after the first hard freeze, 
we overheard Pete soliloquizing— ‘‘ Dere now, 
it’s done froze all dem seeds. I knowed it was 
gwine turn cold.” ‘Never mind, Pete,” we 
remarked, suddenly breaking in upon his solil- 
oquy— ‘ We’ll know better another time—ex 
perience has taught usalesson.” ‘ Sperance?” 
muttered Pete, as we left the room. ‘I won- 
der’s why sperance did’nt teach us dat afore we 
done planted all the seeds!—oh, well,” seeming 
to catch a bright idea, ‘“‘I specs it was in the 
Almanac.” 
On the whole, we have concluded to wait a 


’ 





few more weeks before resuming our gardening, 
as no traces of our former labor are now dis- 
cernible, SYLVANIE. 





A German boy named Hospers, of Pella, Iowa, 
has invented a machine which will cut from fif- 
teen to twenty acres of corn ina day. It can 
be worked by one or two horses. It runs close 
along the rows of corn, a knife cutting off the 
hills and gathering them into arms that hold 
from four to six hills; then by a lever, they are 
dropped into piles ready to bestood upin shocks. 
The machine is so arranged that the corn may 
be dropped when two hills are cut, or not till 
six are gathered in. This young man not aware 
of the important invention he had made, had 
no idea of getting a patent, but simply made 
the machine for his own use on the farm. But 
a gentleman from Keokuk seeing this great 
“Jabor-saver,” offered him atonce, five thousand 
dollars for it. He would not sell—but entered 
into an agreement with him to get a patent and 
bring the machine into market. They are now 
making the castinge, and preparing to bring it 
out for next fall’s work: so we learn from the Dea 
Moines Register. 


Some wag has got up a petition to Congress 
to prohibit the sale of milk by individuals, on 
the grounds that exorbitant prices have been 
charged, and that unwholesome milk has been 
sold. It is proposed to have the government 
seize all milch cows, remunerate the owners 
thereof, and have the milk sold at post-offices. 
In large cities, the letter-carriers could deliver 
it without much additional tribute. Any cream 





that could be obtained from the milk while in 
the post-offices would be the perquisite of the 
postmasters. 























M. C. M. 
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SUNDAY READING, Ts 

“‘ Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good,” Cou. N. 
This world is full of evil, allowed of God, to tion to th 
strengthen man in his efforts to achieve good, ration. 7 
by overcoming evil. Life isa struggle from the power the 
cradle to the grave—even as far as the body ig for school 
concerned. In order to be strong in body, we Jeas of the 
must exercise constantly—often against the in- If this | 
clination of our lazy nature. The man of mug this town 
cle (not necessarily a prize fighter), must use we shall 
his muscle ; the pedestrian must take long and not the I 
frequent walks; the athlete must use all the school 1¢ 
muscles of his body in every possible posture, eyo in 
not only onee in a while, but every day, con- school p 
stantly: be must be temperate, withal, in food, chall be 
drink and sleep. So the man who would be the schoc 
strong in intellectual power. He must spend collected 
long years in study, to make himself master been use: 
of languages or science, in order to be able to ] would 
make an advance on what has been achieved by We neve 
others. He is nothing, if he ean only assimi- until we 
late what has been accomplished before; he duty its 
must go higher, deeper and beyond, in order to chip and 
be prominent, or even to attain position. This, property 
as far as the body and the things of this world and eac 
are concerned, is well understood. But, do we all real. 
realize the fact, in striving after the higher, no- or what 
bler and more enduring faculties of the soul? and not 
Do we overcome evil with good? do we strive was WO 
to bring good out of evil? When adversity stand W 
comes, or losses, or trials, or temptation, or afilic- of the n 
tion—are we purified as by fire; willing, like lature ¢ 
good soldiers, to endure hardships that we may es of th 
be “strong in the Lord?” Are we willing to are tres 
make sacrifices of earthly goods, pleasures or ered, it 
comforts, in order to bring good out of evil? by thes 
Finally, are we willing to recompense good for and th 
evil—to do good to them who despitefully use make | 
us? Can we forgive and forget personal inju- and ms 
ries, and do favors to them who are striving to robs tl 
do us damage? That is the spirit of Christ, De 
who prayed for, and did good, and only good, to Rew 
those who sought and took his life. Brother, B, ar 
sister, ponder these things ! is caus 
ROR of the 

[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] pan 
SPRING. aie 

Here she comes, the merry Spring, the § 

Tripping in with dances light; ; 

Wooing laughingly, she sings— chang 
“Queen am I of all that’s bright.” wi 

Blow, ye gentle breezes blow ; toind 
Waft to me the perfumes sweet, we th 

Borne on bosoms high and low, and ¢ 

Only waiting thee to seek. schoc 

Blow, ye gentle breezes blow ; glad 
Quickly ope’ the tender leaves, impo 
Scatter pollen as you go, As 

And in beauty work and weave. base: 

Bring ye on the South wind’s breath the s 
Distant notes of sweetest song, omy 

As the birds along the heath one | 
Come to dwell with us among. the 

Woo them to enchanted bowers, ne 
Their dear cooing loves to tell ; A 

And bring them gifts of flowers to s 
That may tempt them here to dwell. het 
“Queen am I of all that’s bright—” ‘glo 
None but beauties rich and rare—— mor 
Offerings only pure and fair: RB 
Bring ye, round my Throne of Light.” whi 
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Taxes for School Purposes. 

Con. N.J.Couman: Let me call your atten- 
tion to the school law and the board of equali- 
ution. The trustees of townships have more 

wer than the county courts, in levying taxes 
for school purposes, and they levy taxes regard- 
leas of the ability of the people to pay. 

Ifthis rascally system is allowed to go on in 
this township as it has for the past two years, 
ne shall all be jirredeemably bankrupt. Can 
not the Legislature see this? Let us havea 
school law, in which the people will havea 
say-so in what amount they will be taxed for 
school purposes, in each school district, which 
shall be ascertained by a vote of the people in 
the school district. I have been told that taxes 
collected by trustees, in this arbitrary way, have 
been used for their own private purposes, and 
would not be surprised if it was the case.— 
We never will have an equalization in taxation, 
until wecan have township assessors, whose 
duty it shall be to go to every house in the town- 
chip and see for themselves what the land and 
property is worth, in cash, under the hammer; 
and each assessor should take an oath to value 
all real and personal property at its cash value, 
or what it would sell for under the hammer— 
and not by what his neighbors might say it 
was worth. I hope you will be able to under- 
stand what I want in this, as I consider it one 
of the most important measures that the Legis- 
lature could amend, for the benefit of all class- 
esof the people of this State. Every day we 
are treated to something which has been discov- 
ered, in which the people have been swindled 
by these public servants, in the way of taxes; 
and the object of the Legislature should be to 
wake laws by which the taxes will be equalized, 
and make a Jaw that will punish any man that 
robs the people of their money. A. B. 

De Soto, Mo. 

Reuarks—The points taken by our friend, 
B, are of vast importance. But, if there 
iscause for complaint in regard to the action 
ofthe school law in Jefferson county, we know 
there is still greater cause in St. Louis county, 
andcomplaints reach us from every portion of 
the State. The entire school law should be 





changed. 

When so much interest attaches as at present, 
toindustrial education and agricultural colleges, 
wethink there is but little hope for their wise 
and economical management, when the district 
school system is so much at fault. We are 
glad to find the people are waking up to the 
importance of these reforms. 

As all our hopes of success in agriculture are 
based on the intelligence of the cultivators of 
the soil, we shall aid all we can to secure econ- 


omy and efficiency in the system. Let every 
one tell where the “‘shoe pinches ;” and, when 
the evils are clearly and fully pointed out, the 
remedy can be judiciously applied. 

Abluffold farmer says: “If a man professes 
0 serve the Lord, I like to see him do it when 
'¢ measures Onions as well as when he hollers 
glory halleuyer!?? This remark will apply to 
nore transactions than measuring onions. 








Fee promises are like the beams of the sun, 
“dich shine as freely in at the window of the 
foor man’s cottage as the rich. 








(Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
Horticulture in Our Public Schools. 

That we are progressing, as a nation, in 
wealth and prosperity—all must admit. We 
would not here pass an encomium upon our 
moral and political institutions—upon our in- 
ternal improvements and access of population : 
they are all unprecedented, and tell the worth 
and wisdom of our laws. Our systems of ed- 
ucation are good; and, in some cases, are as 
excellent as any upon the globe. With all 
this, we believe it would be a necessary im- 
provement, and one of great benefit, to have 
text books of horticulture placed in the hands 
of every scholar in our schools, 

When we take into consideration the interest 
and wealth of this branch of industry—of its 
bearing upon our future welfare; of its healthy 
influences ; of its high moral and religious as- 
sociations —we feel a strong conviction, that 
such would be a desirable accessory to the ed- 
ucational course. This could be attained in 
two ways. First (in the absence of text books on 
this subject), by lectures from the teacher, once 
or twice a week —we, of course, will suppose 
him to have qualifications and interest in the 
subject to do so. It would be, we imagine, of 
intense interest to the scholars to be freed from 
more abstruse subjects, and upon a beautiful af- 


ternoon in June, follow their teacher to an or-|? 


chard or wood, and, with him, engage in this 
lighter and more comprehensive study. There 
too, to learn and see how a plant grows ; learn 
its botanical classification ; the different spe- 
cies of trees, their characteristics, their use, 
how they may be best propagated, and hundreds 
of other items that would present themselves. 
But, to make this efficient, we will have to 
have text books something upon this style— 
One or more chapters comprising all the ru- 
diments of botany, to introduce the student 
to the organisms of plants and trees, flowers 
and fruit. Chapters on floral culture; various 
uses made of flowers; historical notices, and 
other matters of interest, that the subject may 
present. Fruit culture would next present itself. 
Fruits and their various uses, and abuses if you 
please; with notes upon the older and more 
tested varieties ; the adaptation of various soils 
to each class of fruit, plum or grape, as the 
case may be; also their difterent histories, 
stages of improvement, and their application in 
domestic economy in different countries. Chap- 
ters on arboriculture: the different characteris- 
tics of trees; their mechanical and commer- 
cial value; their relationship to man’s comfort 
and well being; their influence on climate, 
tall of rain and atmospheric temperature ; the 
increase of trees and plants by seed, layering 
grafting, budding, and by cuttings, should be 
treated upon. ‘The whole subject can be made 
very interesting by being concise in the des- 
criptions, especially in an elementary treatise. 
Horticulture, in its various branches, is a 
science becoming daily more important to our 
Republic. It should, as we have said, be made 
the study of our youth in common schools, in 
academies and in colleges. In every institution 
of learning its text books should rank with 
those of history, chemistry and philosophy. 
A. DurKes. 
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Fire Extinguisher, Plant Syringe, 
WINDOW WASHER and GARDEN ENGIN4&, for 
$5. Unequalled for applying liquids to destroy in- 


sects on plants, vines, fruit trees, garden and. field 
crops. 
Co., Danvers, Mass. 


Send stamp for circulars tou N. E. P. Pome 
mar27—4t 





Colman & Sanders 
ST. LOUIS NURSERY 


Would again respectfully inform their friends and 
the public, that they are prepared to fill orders for 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Rose. Shrubs, Evergreens, 


&c., of th © -t quality and at moderate prices, the 
leading itvius vf which are presented in the following 
retail list. 

APPLE TREES. 


2 and 3 years old, 5 to 7 feet high, Each. Hund. 


Ist selection, . ° 25c $20 
2 years old, 4 to 5 feet, 2d size, 20 15 
Siberian Crab, Red and Yellow varieties, 40 30 


Leading kinds grown: Karly Harvest, Red June, 
Red Astrachan, Sweet June, Sweet Bough, Summer 
Queen, Summer Pearmain, Benoni, Keswick Codlin, 
Maiden’s Blush, Rambo, Pennsylvania Red Streak, 
Fall Queen, Fall Pippin, Colvert, Fulton, Strawberry, 
Yellow Belleflower, Rawles’ Janet, Winesap, Rome 
Beauty, Ben Davis, White Pippin, White Winter 
Pearmain, Missouri Keeper, Huntsman’s Favorite, 
Large and Small Romanite, Northern Spy, Golden 
Russett, Tulpahocking, Domine, Willow Twig, Pry- 
or’s Red, Smith’s Cider, Tallman’s Sweet, Minkler, 
Baldwin, Wagner, Tompkins Co. King, Milam. 


PEAR TREES—The best varieties. 
Each, Hund. 


Standard, 2 and 3 years old, 5 to 6 feet, 75c $50 
“6 medium size, 3 to 5 feet, 50 40 
Dwarf, 2 and 3 years, Ist selection, 50 40 
a aa d size, 40 30 


PEACH TREES. 
1 year from bud, fine trees, 25c each; $20 per hund. 
“« ~—40c each. 
Varieties consist of—Hale’s Early, Troth’s Early, 
Haines’ Early, Crawford’s Early and Late, Early 
Cling, Serrate & large Early York, Cooledge’s Favorite 
George the Fourth, Yellow Alberge, Red and Yellow 
Rareripe, Old Mixon Free and Cling, Stump the 
World, Red Cheek Melacaton, Newington Cling, 
Washington Cling, Late Admirable, Columbia, Presi- 
dent, Smock, Heath Cling and Free. 

Also a few trees of Wrigut’s Mammotn Hearn 
Cire, $1 each; and avery few trees of the following 
at 50c each—Harker’s Seedling, Moore’s Favorite, 
Busky Hill, Beer’s Smock, Beer’s Late Melacoton, 
Mountain Rose, Reeves’ Favorite and Van Buren’s 
Golden Dwarf. 

CHERRY TREES. 
2 years old, 5 to 7 feet, extra fine; 75c each, $50 hund. 
1 and 2 years, 2d size, 50c each; $40 per hundred. 

Early Richmond or May, Donna Maria, Plum 
Stone, Morello, Shannon, May Duke, Late Duke, 
Carnation, Reine Hortense, Belle Magnifique, Black 
Tartarian, Gov. Wood, Early Purple, Yellow Span- 
ish; also, a few trees of the “Barbour May,” from 
Kentucky, from whence it comes with the highest re- 
putation as a hardy and excellent sweet cherry. $1 


each. 
BUDDED PLUM TREES. 
2 years old, 1st selection, fine, 75c each. 
1 and 2 years old, 2d selection, fine, 50c each. 
Lombard, Coe’s Golden Drop, Green Gage, Red Gage, 
Autumn Gage, Imperial Gage, Yellow Gage, Gen. 
Hand, Magnum Bonum, Smith’s Orleans, Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, &c. 
CHICKASAW PLUM. 
Fine trees, 50c each; $30 per hundred. 
APRICOTS. 
Fine trees, best kinds, 50c each; $35 per hundred. 
NECTARINES. 
Fine trees, best kinds, 50e each; $30 per hundred. 
QUINCES. 
Orange and Portugal, 50c each; $40 per 100. 
GRAPE VINES. 


Doz. Hund. 
Concord, 1 year, 25 each, ° $200 $800 
“ Bearing Vines, 5c each, 400 2000 
Hartford Prolific, 1 year, 30c each, 300 1500 
“ “ 2 “ 50e “ 4 00 
Delaware, 2 years, 50c each, 400 
Norton’s Virginia, 1 year, 40¢ each, 350 2000 
* " 2 years, 50c each, 400 
Ives’ Seedling, 2 years, 50c each, 400 
Tona, 1 year, 50¢ each, 5 00, 
Israella, 1 year, 50c each, ° 5 00 
Creveling, 1 year, 50c each, ° 5 00 
Clinton, 2 years, 25c each, ° 2 00 6 00 
Taylor’s Bullitt, 2 years, 25c each, 2 00 6 00 


GOOSEBERRIES. 
Houghton Seedling, 1 year, $1 50 per doz; $5 hund. 
es - 2 year, $2 per doz. 
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BLACKBERRIES. 
Lawton, or New Rochelle, $150 doz; $6 hund. 
Wilson’s Early—new, very superior—b0c each; $4 doz; 
Kittatinny, very hardy, 30c each; $3 per doz. 
Missouri Mammoth, 50c each; $5 per doz. 


RASPBERRIES. 
Doz. Hund. 
Doolittle Black Cap, $100 $500 
Miami Black Cap, 100 =5 00 
St. Louis Red, 1 50 6 00 
Purple Cane, ° . ° 1 50 
Philadelphia, best and hardiest Red, 200 1 


2 50 
Clarke, new Red, very hardy, 300 1500 
STRAWBERRIES. 
Wilson’s Albany, $1 50 per 100; $6 per 1000. 
Agriculturist, $2 per hundred. 
Green Prolific, $2 per hundred. 


CURRANTS. 
Doz. 100 1000 
Red Dutch, 2 years, fine, $150 $600 $40 00 
White “ = “ 200 8 00 
Cherry, White Grape, and 
Fertile de Pallua, 250 1000 
Black Naples, ° 150 600 
RHUBARB. 


Linnewus, 25 to 50c each, as to size, $2 doz; $10 hund. 
Victoria, " sc 4 " " 
ASPARAGUS. 
Large Purple Top, 2 years, strong, $1 50 per hundred, 
$8 00 per thousand. 
ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS, FINE 
EVERGREENS, ROSES, &c., 


Address COLMAN & SANDERS, 


Nursery and Fruit Depot, 612 North Fifth street, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


“Belleville, Ills., Vibrators,” 
Or, COX & ROBERTS’ THRESHERS 
The best and Cheapest. Send for Circular. 


HARRISON & CO., Belleville, Ils. 
mar27—4t 
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EARLY YORK POTATOES. 


We believe this to be one of the best varieties of 
early potatoes in cultivation. And it has this advan- 
tage, it has been thoroughly tested in the West, and 
has been found to succeed admirably. Jonathan Pe- 
riam, late farm superintendent of the Illinois Indus- 
trial University, has had the Early York and most of 
the newer varieties of early potatoes in cultivation, and 
says he finds none to surpass the Early York. 

We will furnish the Early York, and deliver to any 
express office, in sacks, at $2.50 per bushel, or $1.50 
per half bushel, or $1 per peck. 

LMAN & SANDERS. 
612 N. 5th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


30,000 Miami Black Cap Raspberry 


Plants for sale. Western Fruit Growers! Why waste 

time and money on those new, upstart raspberries at 

$2 and $3 per doz., when you can purchase the old, 

tried, and reliable Miami, for $8 per M. I have 

gathered from one hill a gallon of ripe berries. 

Send on your orders to FRANK SMITH, 
Box 130, Centralia, Lllinvis. 


The Great SCUPPERNONG Grape 


—the only one that never fails; and 


The Wild Goose Plum, 


King of all plums, sent free for $1 each—$¥ per doz. 
$50 per 100. Papers copying this, will receive both 
Free. {1t] J. M. D. MILLER, Iuka, Miss. 


HARTFORD HAMBLETONIAN 


WILL MAKE THE ENSUING SEASON (BEGIN- 
ning April 10th and ending July Ist, 1869), at the 
Mound City Track. The number of mares will be 
limited—consequently those wishing to secure the use 
of this high-bred Hambletonian stallion should apply 
early to the undersigned, or address Post-Office Box 
2484, St. Louis. 

Call or send as above for pedigree, description, 
photograph of horse and terms. 
mar27-8:. JOHN DILLE, Groom. 


LP enn ae 
NATIVE EVERGREENS, 6 to 12 
inches high, at $5 per 1,000. Balsam Fir, Arbor Vite, 
White Pine, Spruce and Hemlock. Packing free. 
10,000 for $40. Instructions for planting, sent with 
each lot. JAMES A. ROOT, 
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DODGH'S COMBINED REAPER AND MOWRR 
A VALUABLE GIFT OF $2,000 


TO THE FARMER SS. 


In consideration of the large and satisfactory trade which occurred in our leading goods during the pat 
season, and also to keep them before the public, we are enabled, by the aid of our manufacturers, to offer 
the farmers another gift of Agricultural machinery similar to that which we made last season. As evidence 
that this is a gift in its true sense, it is only necessary to state that there is NO CHARGE FOR TICKERS, 
and that the machinery is ready for delivery. We, therefore, respectfully invite such farmers as may desire 
to accept our offer, assuring them that there will certainly be no cause for dissatisfaction. 

We propose to give the following articles: 








A Genuine Pitts’ Eight Horse Thresher and Trucks, : : 500 0 
A No. 1 Dodge Combined Reaper and Mower, with new improved Self-Rake, 225 0 
An elegant Whitewater Wagon, 110 
A Keystone Grain Drill, ‘ ‘ : 85 W 
A No.3 Burdick Hay and Fodder Cutter, 32 W 
A Smith’s Cast Cast-steel Plow, : 27:0 
A Set of Hall, Semple & Co.’s Farming Tools, 10 0 
An Excelsior Revolving Rake, . ; 9.0 
A Patent Caster Coulter, ‘ ‘ 8 W 
Total, ; $1,006 0 
And to each person who draws either of these prizes, and has during the season 
purchased a like machine, either from us or any of our agents, we not only 
give him the machine drawn, but refund the money paid for the first ma- 
chine, thus making conditional gifts in cash of the same amount as the 
combined value of all the otbers, viz: é ; $1,006 0 
$2,012 0 


Thus, a farmer drawing the Pitts’ Thresher, who has already purchased one, as stated above, receives the 
thresher worth $500 and $500 additional in cash. The same rule will apply to each of the other gifts. 
We would respectfully call attention to the fact that these machines are not quoted at fictitious prices, but 
at their actual cash value in St. Louis. They are all thoroughly known, and we believe are universally 
ranked as first class—in fact, there are none better. 


Our plan is: That we will send to each farmer (none others) who 
will send his name and post-office address, plainly written, ONE 
TICKET, which will entitle him to an equal chance with all others 
inthe Drawing. Each person applying, will please enclose, say SIX 
CENTS for postage and stationery. 


The drawing will take place on the 10th day of June, 1869, 


at noon, at our sample building, No. 13 South Main street, opposite Chamber of Commerce, and will be cot- 
ducted wholly by such persons as the ticket holders present may select, and we shall endeavor to secure met 
of known integrity. As the issue of any given number of tickets is of no importance, there will be NO 
eg sagan of the drawing. We should be pleased to have any who are interested call and examilt 
the articles. ‘ 

The following are the parties who drew prizes last season, and we take the liberty of referring to thems 
to the satisfactory manner in which the awards were made: The Pitts’ Thresher, drawn by A. W. Mayfield, 
Fair Grove, Green Co., Mo. The Dodge Reaper drawn by James Anglin, Stanton, Miami Co., Kansas. The 
White-water wagon drawn by Levi Roberts, Deer Plains, Calhoun Co., Ills. The plow drawn by Thoms 
Tucker, Coal Bank, Cooper Co., Mo. The committee consisted of eight well-known farmers, nearly all from 
St. Louis county, Mo., to which was added C. W. Murtfeldt, of the “Rural World,” as chairman. The 
committee assumed the entire management of the affair, and the award was voted as unanimously satisfactory 
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SEMPLE, BIRGE & CO., 13 South Main Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Horse Plum Pits, 
‘THE BEST FOR STOCKS 


‘Moist and frosted since early in autumn. In excel- 
q lent condition to germinate. Per bushel, $9; per 
10 bushels, $85. 


standard Productions, Rarities and 
NOV BLTTEsS. 


Send 2 red stamps for Catalogues. W. F. HEIKES, 
Nurseries, Dayton, Ohio. 
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Kittatinny Blackberry plants, Ist quality, $10 per 
1,000. Wilson, Clarke, Philadelphia, &c., greatly re- 
duced in price. Iona, Israella, Adirondac, and other 
Vines, $8 per 100; by mail, 15ce. Nicanor Strawber- 
ry plants, $3 per 100. Large Red Tomato, postpaid 
by mail, 10e per? oz; $2 per lb. Maupay’s Superior 
do, the best well established variety ; large, smooth, 
round, thick flesh, 25c per } oz. Lesher’s Mammoth 
"Asparagus ; best, large, 25c per 4oz. Imperial Cab- 
bage Lettuce; very fine, 10c per } 02.; $2 per lb. 
MAHLON MOON, 
Morrisville, Bucks Co. Pa 


J. M. JORDAN’S 


NURSE RY, 
Saint Louis, Mo. 
FRUIT TREES, GRAPE VINES, 


CREENHOUSE PLANTS, SHRUBS, ROSES, AND 
General Assortment of 


NURSERY STOCK FOR SALE. 


Norton’s Virginia Cuttings, $2 per M. 
3 


Concord " “ 
mar27-4t 2a Catalogues Free. 
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FARMS AND TOWN LOTS. 
Settlers Wanted. Great Inducements Offered. 
- The “Louisiana and Missouri River R.R.,” having 
‘heen permanently located to cross the “North Mis- 






















TICKEN, wuri R.R.” at the new town of “Benton City,” form- 
smay desi Thi Jefstown, 95 miles from St. Louis, we purpose 
Heelltown lots, farming and fruit lands adjoining, 
dor actual improvement, at very low prices. Address, 
$ 500 00 D.R. MASON, Benten City, Audrain Co., Mo. 
995 W t, MASON & GRANT, No. 324 North 3d Street, St. 
110 0 Bt. Louis, Mo. mar27-13t 
0 a ie aii 

20h Ae 100,000 
27 W . Forest Tree Seedlings, 
10 # For sale—over 30 varieties. Price of 
9.0 . re trees 3 to 5 feet, $1.50 per doz; $8 per 
80 j Ni 100. 6 to 7 feet, $2 per doz; $10 per 100. 
i? 8 to 10 feet, $2.50 per doz; $12 per 100. 
es f Cheaper by the 1,000. No charge for 

$1,006 ] ——— chine, | ena send orders a: 
dress, THOS. J. WARD, St. Mary’s, Vigo Co. Ind. 

A CERTAIN AND SURE CURE 
OR DYSPEPSIA in all of its stages. 
. atranted to give entire satisfaction. Sent by mail 
$1,006 0) fib receipt of price, $1. Address, J. B. WITTER, 
rs public, Seneca County, Ohio. 

$2,012) Horco AND SOUTHERN CANE. 
receives the he American Sorgo Manual for 1869, contains fall 
t gifts. metons for cultivating Sorghum, Manufacturing 
8 prices, bat i¥ yup and Sugar, the latest improvements in Machin- 
. universally ,atd other information of great importance. Sent 
te ee GEO. L. SQUIER & BRO., Buffalo, 
Ts) who m > Aa LPP LLP LOLOL LPL OLD LP DID ID I 


ladies’ Sets Oreide Jewelry, Pind Ear Rings, 2 
(4. “Blake’s Chair Spring,” %1; ‘* Velocipeds 
Tp % cts.: ‘Clothes Line Hook,” 20 ets.; 

back Package,” 40 cts. Get samples. Agents 
Wanted. Bishop & Co., 116 Monroe St., Chicago. 
fe te gaeten, lhe agate — ‘ 


AVISON’S THORNLESS BLACK 
CAP RASPBERRY. 


Thiswell-approved and delicious Black Cap Rasp- 


n, ONE 
1 others 
say SIX 
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will be con- oe s ; 
Se HK rginated in the village of Gowanda, N. Y., 
. will be NO a been in cultivation 9 years. It has, every 


ore large and abundant crops. Although in 


xamine : 
and ¢ Rerespects like the Doolittle, itis in every way su- 


g to thems sn is THORNLESS, and very desirable on 
fel, ‘ecount. 

ae tthe ale plant by mail and prepaid, 25 cents. 

; by Thoms : Plants “ “ $2.00 

arly all from 10) rf “ “ $7.00 

rman. The 500 “by express, 12.00 

‘ “ 
satisfactorye 1000 “ “ ne 


nis, Mo. For Sale by COLMAN & SANDERS, 


LICENSED BY THE 


AUTHORITY. 
S. C. THOMPSON & CO.’S 
Great 


One Dollar Sale of 


Dry Goods, Dress Goods, Linens, 
FANCY GOODS, Albums, Bibles, Silver 
Plated Ware, Cutlery, Leather and Ger- 
man Goods of every description, &. 
These articles to be sold at the uniform price of 


ONE DOLLAR EACH, 
And not to be paid for until you know what you are 
to receive. 
The most popular and economical method of doing 

business in the country. 
The goods we have for sale are deseribed on printed 
slips and will be sent to any address at the rate of 10 
cents each, to pay for postage, printing, &c. It is 
then at the option of holders whether they will send 
one dollar for the article or not. 
By PatronizinG THis SALE, you have a chance to 
exchange your goods, should the article mentioned on 
the printed slip not be desired. 
The Smallest Article sold for ONE DOLLAR 
can be exchanged for Silver Plated Five Bottled 
Revolving Castor, or your Choice of a large Variety 
of other Articles upon Exchange List 
Comprising over 250 useful articles, .ot one of which 
could be bought at any retaii -ountry store for near- 
ly double the amount. 

TERMS TO AGENTS : 
We send as commission to Agonts— 
For a Club of Thirty, and $3.00, 

One of the following articles: 20 vards Cotton, Lad- 
ies’ Fancy Square Wool Shawl, Lancaster Quilt, Ac- 
cordeon, Set of steel bladed Kuives and Forks, Vio- 
lin and Bow, Fancy Dress Pattern, Pair Ladies’ extra 
quality Cloth Boots, One Dozen large size Linen 
Towels, Alhambra Quilt, Honeycomb Quilt, Cottage 
Clock, White Wool Blanket, 15 yds. best quality of 
Print, 12 yds. Delaine, 1 Dozen Linen Dinner Nap- 
kins, &c. 
For a Club of Sixty, and $6.00, 
One of the following articles: 42 yds. Sheeting, Pair 
Honeycomb Quilts, Cylinder Watch, 4 yards double 
width Waterproof Cloaking, Ladies’ Double Wool 
Shawl, Lancaster Quilt, Alpaca Dress Pattern, En- 
graved silver plated six bottled Revolving Castor, 
Set of ivory handled Knives, with silver plated Forks, 
Pair of all-wool Blankets, Pair of Alhambra Quilts, 
Thirty yds. Print or a Marseilles Quilt, Double eight 
keyed Accordeon, Webster’s National Pictorial Die- 
tionary (600 engravings, 900 pages,) 3} yds. Doeskin 
for suit, &e. 
For a Club of One Hundred, and $10. 
65 yards Sheeting, Fancy Cassimere Coat, Pants and 
Vest Pattern extra quality, Pair splendid Rose Blank- 
ets, Fancy Plaid Wool Long Shawl, Twenty-five yards 
Hemp Carpeting, Splendid Violin and Bow, Splendid 
Alpaca Dress Pattern, Silver Hunting Cased Watch, 
Single-Barrel Shot Gun, Sharp’s Revolver, One Pair 
Fine Damask Table Covers with One Dozen Dinner 
Napkins to Match, Worcester’s Illustrated Unabridged 
Dictionary, 1,800 pages, &e. 
jeer-For Additional list of Commissions, see Cir- 
cular. CoMMISSIONS FoR LARGER CLUBS IN Proror- 
TION. 


Agents will please take notice of this. Do not 
send names, but number your Clubs from one up 
wards. Make your letters short and plain as possible. 
TAKE Particular NOTICE of THIS: 
gay-Be sure and send money in all cases by 
REGISTERED LETTER, which can be 
sent from any Post Office. 

This way of sending money is preferred to any 
other method whatever. We cannot be responsible 
for money lost, unless some precautions are taken to 
insure its safety. 


END FOR CIRCULARS. 


Send your address in full—Town, County and State. 


S. C. THOMPSON & CO., 
136 FEDERAL STREET, 








612 North Fifth St., St. Louis, Mo. 








Boston, Mass. 


UNITED STATES’ 


Cottons, 


HOW SHALL WE 
PAINT OUR HOUSES P 
READY MADE COLORS FOR PAINTING 
Exteriors of Country and City Houses. 

These Paints require only to be thinned with Raw 
Linseed Oil to make them ready for use. The list in- 
cludes forty shades and tints, comprising all the colors 
suitable for exterior painting. In durability and per- 
manency of color they will be found superior in every 
respect to pure White Lead, while they cost (consider- 
ing the quantity required) only about half as much. 

Sample Cards, with a descriptive pampblet, sent free 
by mail. Be sure you get the genuine “ RAILROAD” 
Colors, every package of which bears our full name, 
in addition to our copy-righted title, ‘Rarmroap 
Parnrs AND Rar~roap Coors.’ None are reliable 
which do not bear these marks. 

We would call attention also to our WARRANTED 

PerFectLy Pure CompinaTion Waite Leap, which 
fer economy and durability is the best in market. For 
sale by ALL Paint Dears throughout the country, 
or MASURY & WHITON, 111 Fulton Street, N. Y. 
Proprietors of the Globe White Lead and Color Works, 
Manufacturers of White Lead, Zinc and Painters’ 
Fine Colors. 
N. B.—“ How Shall we Paint.”’ A popular treatise 
on the art of House Painting, &c., by John W. Masury. 
Cloth. 216 pages. $1.50. Also, Hints on House Paint- 
ing. Cloth. 84'pagés. 40 cts. Either of the above 
sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


AGENTS, FARMERS, GARDENERS, 
and FRUIT GROWERS. Send for particulars 
of “BEST’S IMPROVED Fruit Tree and Vine 
Invigorator and Insect Destroyer.” Samples to test 
will be forwarded to any part of the United States 
and perfect satisfaction guaranteed. Good Agents are 
wanted inevery County in the United States. Address 
J. AHEARN, 63 Second Street, Baltimore, Md. 


EVERY MAN his own PRINTER. 


WITH one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, 
thus saving much time and expense. Circulars contain- 
ing full infcrmation about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- 
men books of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents. 
DAVID WATSON, Ag’t. Adams Press Co., 

26 Courtlandt Street, New York. 
$30008 SALARY. Address, U. S. Piano Co. N. ¥ 
GET THE BEST !—Prices Reduced! — 100,000 
Kittatinny Blackberry, Philadelphia and Clarke 
Raepberries, all grown from the original stock. The 
Fruit sold for $16 per bushel. Send for Catalogues. 
“WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J. 


PEER RRP ER ES 


To rae Workine Crass :—I am now prepared to 
furnish all classes with constant employment at their 
homes, the whole of the time, or for the spare moments. 
Business new, light and profitable. Fifty cents to $5 
per evening, is easily earned by persons of either sex, 
and the boys and girls earn nearly as much as men. 
Great inducements are offered those who will devote 
their whole time to the business; and, that every per- 
son who sees this notice, may send me their address 
and test the business for themselves, I make the fol- 
lowing unparalleled offer: To all who are not well 
satisfied with the business, I will send $1 to pay for 
the trouble of writing me. Full particulars, directions, 
&e., sent free, Sample sent by mail for 10 cts. Ad- 
dress ©. C. Aten, Augusta, Me. 


THE TANITE EMERY WHEEL Cuts fast, does 
not glaze, gum, heat or smell, and is cheap. For cir- 
culars, address Tue Tanite Co., Stroudsburg, Pa. 
EMPLOYMENT that Pays. For particulars, ad- 
dress, S. M. SPENCER & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


























‘“EVERYBODY”’ 


Should write ar once and ascertain what we want of 
20,000 male and female agents. You can MAKE 


money by getting our immense “Exchange List,” FREE 
EASTMAN & KENDALL, 
25 Hawley Street, Boston. 


TO EVERYBODY. 
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THE 


ALWAYS VICTORIOUS. 





R! 





THE ONLY PERFECT COMBINED MACHINE. 
‘ONIANA AHOAAA LATHANVd UNO UOd ANAS 





AND MOWER! 


ALL COMBINED IN ONE. 
Cheapest in the World! 


REPAIRS KEPT BY ALL AGENTS! 
FACTORY AT AUBURN, NEW YORK. 
BRANCH OFFICES AT 
St. Louis, Mo.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Chicago, Ill.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


Office in St. Louis, at No. 1246 
Broadway. 


DICK RANSOM, General Agent, 


Address ‘‘D. M. OSBORNE & CO.” at either place. 
marl3-3m 





FRUIT TREES! 


Send for a CataLoaue of the PIKE COUNTY NUR- 
SERIES. A large stock of Extra one-year-old Apple 
Trees; Splendid two-year-old Pear Trees; Grape Vines, 
&e., &e. Address, STARK, BARNETT & CO., 

Oct 3-6m] Louisiana, Mo. 


APPLE GRAFTS. 


All the leading hardy Western Varieties. Send for 


Sample and List; will besold verylow. Apple Seed for 
sale—warranted fresh. Dr. JNO. E. ENNIS & CO. 
Jan 2-3m] 


Great Western Nursery, Lyons, Iowa. 


Fairbank’s Standard 
SCALES, 








_| and Plants, Leverett, Mass. 


OF ALL SIZES. 
=*Fairbanks, Greenleaf & Co., 
augl5—ly. 209 Market Street, St.Louis, Mo. 





SS mes 








CHOI ’*MPORTED 









o> ao 


1869. Wm. H. 1869. 


Illustrated Floral Guide and Catalogue of SEEDS 
and PLANTS, is now published, containing descrip- 
tions of over 1,600 varieties of Flower Seeds and 
Plants. It is splendidly illustrated with about thirty 
elegant wood engravings and two beautiful colored 
plates; one of which will be the celebrated 
“Nirs. POLLOCK” Geranium; 

colored from nature. In it will be found designs for 
arranging the flower garden, together with full direc- 
tions for Sowing Seed, Transplanting, &c. This work 
will be sent free to all my customers, and to all others, 
on receipt of ten cents, which is not half the actual cost. 

Iam also introducing to the Public my new Tomato, 
the LYMAN MAMMOTH CLUSTER, Dr. D. Rice, 
says: “Everybody should have it.” For Illustrated Cir- 
cular, containing description, recommendations, &c. 

Address WM. H. LYMAN, Importer of Seeds, Bulbs 
Jan.2tMyl 


THE EARLIEST AND BEST 
Grape ines. 


No. 1 two years old Concords, Delawares, Dianas 
and Hartford Prolifics, for sale at $1.50 per doz.; $10 
per 100, or $80 per 1000. No.1 two years old Adi- 
rondacs, Allen’s Hybrids, Crevelings, Ionas, Israellas, 
Miles and Union Village, at $2.50 per doz., or $15 
per 100. No. 1 two years old Rogers’ Hybrids, Nos. 
3, 4,15 and 19, at $3 per doz., or $20 per 100. 

No. 2 vines, land 2 years old, at a reduction of 
ONE-THIRD from avove prices. Cash with order, or 
C.0.D., by Express. W. C. BOYCE, 
mar20-3t Lockport, Niagara Co., N.Y. 


BES BSS. SEND STAMP to the 
Little Man (3 feet 10 inches high) for his circular of 
the American Bee Hive, Harrison Bee Feeders, Ital- 
ian and Egyptian Bees, and the Bee Keeper’s Text 
Book. Also circulars of all kinds of PURE BRED 
POULTRY. Address, COL. J. LEFFEL, 

mar20-3t Springfield, Ohio. 


SWEET POTATOES FOR SEED. 
We have a good supply of NANSEMOND, BER- 
MUDAS, and BRAZILLIAN WHITE. For par- 
ticulars, address, WM. STEWART & CO., 
mar20-5t Quiney, Illinois. 




















EVERY FARMER 

Should send for my Circular, giving history of Sanford 
Corn and testimonials from those who have tested it 
the past season. Sent out in small quantities for trial, 
it has met with universul favor, and East, West, 
Norra and Souru indorse it as being the BEST Field 
Corn. It ripens Early, and will yield more with the 
same culture than any other variety—has taken the 
highest premium at Suffolk Co., N. Y., Agricultural 
Fair for three successive years. It was highly recom- 
mended at the sessions of Am. Institute Farmers’ Club, 
N.Y., Feb. 9th and 16th. One quart by mail postpaid, 
75e. One peck by express, $2. One bushel, $6. 
On receipt of $1, I will forward, postpaid, to any ad- 
dress, one pound KARLY ROSE and one pint of 
Sanford Corn. Circulars sent free. Address, 

S. B. FANNING, Jamesport, 





mar20-2t Long Island, N. Y. 


FLOWER SEEDS, 


My Catalogues of Choice FLrower Seeps anj 
SPRING BULBS, 
Are now ready, and will be sent to all applica), 
Address, HENRY MICHRi, 
feb13tf 207 North 2d Street, St. Louis, 
< s : —— ae 


NATIVE EVERGREEN 


From Forest and Transpiante, 
We will furnish the following varieties from fing; 
to 12inches: Balsam Fir, American Spruce, Hemi 
White Pine, Red or Norway Pine, American dry 
Vitwz; also American Larch, Sugar Maple Seedling aj 
Mountain Ash. Send for Circular. 
8. L. KEITH, Palatine, Cook Q, Ij 
ja 23-eow t feb 20 then tf. 


500,000 OSAGE PLANT; 


Yet unsold, for delivery next spring. Price § yy 


Mon R.R. I expect to have 7 to 10,000,000 rip 
for delivery next fall. CHS. PATTERS(y, 
Kirksville, Adair Co, My, 


mar6-5t 


EGGS from pure bred import 
FOWLS.—Houdan, ie Fleche and Creve Uoer,§ 
per doz. White Leghorn (yellow legged), $2.5 per 
doz. Silver Sebright Bantams, $3 per doz. Prd 
and carefully handled. Address, Cnas. L. Guns, 
marl3—4t St. Louis, Mo, 


SEED SWEET POTATOES | 
For sale by E. A. oe 


feb20-St 


STRAWBERRY PLANK 


Choice Young Wilson’s Albany Plants for sale a 
only $2 per 1000, for 10,000 up to 100,000, 


CONCORD GRAPES, 


Strictly first-class—mostly strong layers—at $pr 
1000. W. S. MURPHY, 
It Carbondale, Jackson (o,, Ills, 


PREMIUM CHESTER WHITES FORSALE. 
We offer for sale, Singly, or in Pairs, Premium Pur 
Chester White Pigs, anumber of them the progeny of 
our Gen. Grant Boar, the winner of Ist prizeatthelate 
Chester Co. Ag’] Fair. Also the winner of the Istprie 
in 3 different States during the past fall. Pigsship- 
ped in pairs warranted not akin. Breeding Sowsnow 
ready to serve. Addres', W. T. & M. PAINTER, 
Jan 23-5m) Near West Chester, Chester 0o, Ps. 


FRUIT GROWERS, LOOK HERE 
Peach Trees, 12 varieties, No. 1, $100 per M. 
Hartford Prolific Grape Vines, No. 1, $100 perl 
Concord Grape Vines, No. 1, $50 per M. 
Delaware and Ives’ Seedling, each, No. 1, $110 peri. 
Doolittle Raspberry, $7.50; Miami, $9; and Kirtland, 
$10 per M. Davidson’s Thornless, $8 per hundred. 
Wilson’s Albany Strawberry plants, $3 per Maud 
$23 per 10,000; other varieties low. Our trees, Vint? 
and plants are well rooted. HANFORD 4 (0, 
feb20-8t Bristol, Elkhart Co, lat _ 


Bedding Plants, Roses, Ete. Itc 
Grown in quantity for the Trade. Descriptive (als 
logue mailed free to all applicants. Trisi Josirets 
and SipeRIAN ARBOR ViT&, well-rooted cuttings, 41 
6 inches, $4 per 100; $30 per 1000. ConcorD, ¢'" 
1 year old from long cuttings, $8 per 100; of 
1000. Detaware, 2 years old from single ey%*” 
per 100; $100 per 1000. Improved Black Cap Be? 
berry, $10 per 1000. Wilson’s Albany Strawbert) 
$4 per 1000. Address, HEINL BROS, 

mar20-4t Terre Havre 


Sweet Potatoes, of the Nansemo1! 
variety, $3 per bushel. Also, HARRISON Pots 
at $4 per barrel. Large orders less. Kas. 
mar2)-2t NOAH CAMERON, Lawrenes I 
BERRY HILL GARDEN, 
DAYTON, OHIV. Black 
500,000 Wilson Strawberries. 10,000 Lawton® © 
berries. 5,000 Concord Grape Roots, 2yeat 7 a 
per 100. Raspberries, Currants, Gooseberries ® 
riety. Conover’s Colossal and Giant ret 
Rovts. Vegetable Plants in season. Wholes 2 f 
Retail, per mail or express. Send stamp for ene 
IRA B. WAMBAUGH, 


bio 


























mar20-4t Box 448, Dayton, 0" 
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mene 
jceugh, Cold, or Sore Throat, 


REQUIRES IMMEDIATE ATTENTION, AND 


IF ALLOWED 
TO CONTINUE, 


SHOULD BE CHECKED. 


g 
Bag nCH! AL Irritation 


Brown's 
Bronchial Troches, 


Having a direct influence to the parts, give imme- 
diate relief. 
For Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, Con- 

sumptive and Throat Diseases, 

TROCHES ARE USED WITH ALWAYS GOOD SUCCESS. 


SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS 


yill find Trocues useful in clearing the voice when 
taken before Singing or Speaking, and relieving the 
throat after an unusual exertion of the vocal organs. 
The TRocHES are recommended and prescribed by 
Physicians, and have had testimonials from eminent 
nen throughoutthecountry. Being an article of true 
merit, and having PRoveD their efficacy by a test of 
many years, each year finds them in new localities in 
various parts of the world, and the Trocnes are uni- 
versally pronounced better than other articles. 


Optain only “Brown’s BroncuiaL Trocues,” and 
donot take any of the WoRTHLESS IMITATIONS that 


Dec. 26-4m. 


MENEELY’S BELLS. 
(Established in 1826.) 
% Bells for Churches, Academies, 
% Factories, ete., of which more have 
@ been made at this establishment 
than at all the other founderies in 
the country combined. Materials 
used, PURE COPPER AND TIN. All 
Bells warranted. An Illustrated 
Catalogue sent free upon application 
EA. & G,R. MENEELY, West Troy, N. Y. 
feb27-15t 


Curls! Curls! 
SAMPLES 
"SENT FREE. 


Asample of Prof. Robb’s Curlique will be sent 
free to any address. The Curtiqve will curl the 
siraightest hair on the firs€ application (without in- 
jury) in soft, luxuriant, beautiful, flowing curls. 
Address with Stamp, Prof. B. H. Ross, Parkman, 
feb13-13t hio. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
























.CHARLES PARKER. 
(Som For Cincyiar..) MERIDEN CONN 


MEW YORK OFFICE, 27 BEEKMAN STREET. 
nd for Circular, &c., to Meriden, Conn. 
feb13-8t 
SPRING 1869. 
Rochester Commercial Nurseries. 
(Established, 1830.) 
Lol WM. S. LITTLE, Proprietor. 
~ et for Spring SaLes a Lance and UNBROKEN 
‘ortment of Nursery Products of excellent quality. 
ive Catalogues, 80 pages, 10 cents. The Cir- 
‘t 0i prices, per dozen, per 100, per 1000, sent to 








all applicants, 

aierymen, Dealers and Planters, large and small, 
ress, WM. 8. LITTLE, 
Wardapr Rochester, N. Y. 


of the Lungs, a per- 
Proc manent Throat Affection, or 
an Incurable Lung Disease 


sending us their address with 25 cents enclosed, wil 


jan30-10t New York. 


A MYSTERY--ANY PERSON 


receive by mail the name and carte-de-visite of their 
future wife or husband. Reeves & Co., 78 Nassau St. 


i|Fresh Garden, Flower and 


Tree Seeds, and Small Fruits, 
PRE-PAID, BY MAIL. 





WILLIAM MILLER, JR., 


Importer and Breeder of 


COTSWOLD SHEEP. 


Post-office address, Atua, Canada West. 
feb13-ly 


A complete and judicious assortment. 25 sorts of 
either Seeds $1.00. True Cape Cod Cranberry, with 
directions for culture on high or low land. New 
fragrant Everblooming Japan Honeysuckle, charm- 
ing new hardy vine, 50 cents each, $5.00 per dozen, 
prepaid. New Early Rose Potato, 75 cents per lb., 





at all times for sale. Also, 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


Catalogues furnished upon application. 
jan30-lyr D. M. McMILLAN, Xenia, Obio. 


CHOICE SHORT HORNS. 
SEND for Catalogue of the herd. Farm and resi- 
dence adjoining Harristown (Toledo, Wabash and 
Western R. R.,) Macon county, Illinois. 

May 23-ly. J. H. PICKRELL. 


THOROUGH-BRED & TROTTING HORSES 
Short-Horn and Alderney Cattle, 
And South-Down Sheep, 

FOR SALE AT 
Woodburn Farm, Spring Station, Woodford Co. Ky. 
feb27-ly] A. J. ALEXANDER. 


Clover Hill Importing and Breed- 
ing Stock Farm. 
Half a mile south of GLENDALE Station, P. R. R. 
Gold Dust and Black Hawk Horses, 
Thorough-bred Durham, Ayrshire & Jersey Cattle, 
CHESTER WHITE & SUFFOLK PIGS 
CASHMERE OR ANGORA GOATS, 
And fancy Poultry of all Kinds, forsale. 
THE ROADSTER STALLIONS, Golden Rose 
Gold Dust, Lofty Gold Dust, and Flying Cloud Jr. 
will make season of 1869 at the above Farm. 
For circulars, or information, call at Farm, or ad- 
dress, L. W. H. WRIGHT, 
614 North Commercial Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
mar20-13t 














AGENTS WANTED FOR 


How to Make the Farm Pay 


How to double the value of land and the profits on 
stock; how to raise three times the quantity of all 
farm crops to an acre, etc. 750 pages. 140 illustra- 
tions. Agents’ Commissions $100 to $200 per Month, 
according to ability andenergy. Send for a Circular 
to ZEIGLER, McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Cincinnati, 0., Chicago, Ill., or St. Louis, Mo. 
jan23—3m. 


CRESYLIC & CARBOLIC 


COMPOUNDS: 

Cresylic Plant Protector, 

For the protection of trees, plants, etc., from insects. 

In cans, 1, 3and 5 pounds. 

Cresylic Sheep Dip: 

A safe and certain cure for scab. Will alse destroy 

vermin on sheep; increase the quantity and improve 

the quality of the wool. ‘ 

Cresylic Ointment 

Destroys screw worm, cures foot-rot, and is a healing 
wash for galls and sores. 

Carbolic Disinfecting 


Will destroy vermin on animals and 
from flies, etc, 


Cresylic Medicated Toilet Soap 
Heals chapped hands, cutaneus eruptions, piles, etc. 
Cresylic Salt Rheum Soap 


Cures salt rheum and similar diseases. 


Cresylic Laundry Soap, 

For washing and disinfecting clothing, bedding, 

rooms, etc. 

Also, ROOFING PITCH and FELT, CAR- 

BOLIC ACID, Etc. 

Send for circulars and price lists to ST. LOUIS COAL 

TAR CO., 324 North 3d St., Saint Louis, Mo. 
jan30-6m 





Soap 


protect them 





Clarke and Philadelphia Raspberry 


Wilson’s Early and Kittatinny Blackberry. Plants of 
Second size, $20 per 
MAHLON MOON, 


first quality at reduced rates. 
1000. Agents Wanted. 





OAKLAND HERD--PURE BRED 
Short Horns, of the most valuable strains of blood 


5 Ibs. $3.00, pre-paid. Priced Catalogues to any ad- 
dress, also trade lists. Seeds on Commission. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


B. M. WATSON, 


Old Colony Nurseries & Seed Establishment 
‘ Pata Mass. Bostablished 1842. 
an m 


$500.000 REWARD 


In Beautiful Presents have been paid our Agents in 
all parts of the Union, and we would say to the La- 
dies that for ONE DOLLAR we are selling Silks, 
Shawls, Dry and Fancy Goods, Silver Ware, Furni- 
ture, Diamond Watches, Pianos, Cabinet Organs, &c., 
&c. Presents worth $2 to $500 sent free of charge to 
Agents sending Clubs of ten and upwards. 

fa Circulars sent free to any address. 

N. B. Shun all houses in this line with flaming ad- 
vertisements, as they deceive you with long schedules 
and promises, which they have not the power or will 





to fulfil. Yours, very truly, 
WYETH & CO., P. 0. Box 2931. 
Oct17-6mos. 42 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 





Kpilepsy, or Fits. 
A sure Cure! 


FOR THIS DISTRESSING COMPLAINT is now 
made known in a Treatise (of 48 oetavo pages) on For- 
eign and Native Herbal Preparations, published by 
Dr. 0. PHELPS BROWN. The prescription was dis- 
covered by him in such a providential manner, that 
he cannot conscientiously refuse to make it known, as 
it has cured everybody who has used it for Fits, never 
having failed in a single case. The ingredients may 
be obtained from any druggist. Sent free to all on 
receipt of their name and address, by Dr. 0. PHELPS 
BROWN, No. 19 Grand St. ,Jersey City, N.J. [m20-2t 


1,000 Barrels SEED POTATOES. 


Early Rose, $1 per pound; three pounds, $2. 

Early Goodrich and Harrison potatoes, $2 per bush- 
el; $5 per barrel. Warranted pure and true to 
name. Send for catalogue. J. K. HUDSON, 
feb27 tap17 








PEAR TREES---We have a very 


choice lot of dwarf and standard Pear trees, which 
were grown for our own planting, but nothaving been 
able to get the ground prepared, we now propose to 
sell them. Dwarf pears, 2 years old, 6 to 7 feet, well 
branched, and the best we have seen any where, con- 
sisting of Buffum, Belle Lucrative, Duchesse d’An- 
gouleme, Howell, Louise Bonne de Jersey, Vicar of 
Winkfield. Standard pears, 6 to 8 feet high, well fur- 
nished with branches, and unexcelled for health and 
vigor, consisting of Bartlett, Buffam) Catillac, Doy- 
enne d’Ete, Dearborn’s Seedling, Howell, Gunéell’s 
Bergamot, Louise Bonne de Jersey Seckel, Sheldon, 
Stevens’ Genesee, Lawrence, Winter Nelis grafted 
standard height, and Clapp’s Favorite. 

Address, E. A. RIEHL & BRO., Alton, Ill. 

mar6-S8t . 


10,000 Early May or Richmond 
Cherry trees on Black Moreilo Stock, 4 to 8 feet, $25 
to $30 per 100; $200 to $250 per 1000. Strong, 1 
year old CONCORD Vines, No. 1, $35 per 1,000; 
No. 2, $25 per 1000; No. 1, 2 years old, $50 per 1,000. 
Concord Cuttings, 3 to 5 eyes, $2.50 to $4, per 1,000. 
IVES, 1 year, $:0 to $75 per 1000. Other varieties 
of Grape at lowest wholesalerates. Henry AVERY, 

mar! 3-3t Burlington, Iowa. 

















GRAPE VINES. | 


Herbemont (Layers), Norton’s Virginia (Layers), 
Concord, Hartford Prolific, and other leading varie- 
ties, at very low rates by the hundred or thousand. 
Also, DanLias, GREENHOUSE annd other Beppine 
Plants, Rosgs, Gladiolus, &c. Catalogues free to all 
applicants. Add ess, HENRY MICHEL, 
feb13tf 207 North 2d Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


HARRISON SEED POTATOES 


For sale by E, A. RIEHL & BRO., Alton, Illinois, 
at $2 50 per bushel; $6 per barrel. ja9-4m 








Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


mar6—4t 
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WALKING CULTIVATOR. 


YW - Over 2,000 sold and in use last season. <=> 


Its economy over a Double Shovel Plow is conceded by all. 
As a Corn Cultivator, cannot be excelled. The most perfect machine for putting in small grain. 


Our HAWKEYE SULKY CULTIVATOR 


Has been GREATLY IMPROVED this season, and 


has been brought to such perfection that it is every- 


where regarded asthe ONLY RELIABLE and VERY BEST Sulky Cultivator extant. 


Send for Circulars, Hawkeye Sulky Cultivator, or Deere’s Walking Cultivator. 


Our General Catalogue of 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 
mailed, free of postage, 
to all applicants 


Wm. Koenig & Co., 


GEN’L WESTERN AGENTS, 
No. 207 North 2d St., St. Louis, Mo. 





OSAGE ORANGE 


SEED. 


Largest stock, finest seed, and lowest rates, in 


the market. Send in your orders for 


any quantity. 


WM. KOENIG & CO., 


No. 207 North 2d Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


Seeds and Agricultural Implements. 
: mar20 


Osage Orange 


SEED. 


We call the attention of Farmers and Nurserymen 
generally, to the fact, that we are just in receipt of 
our supp 


ONAGE ORANGE SEED, 


Received within the last few days 


> DIRECT FROM TEXAS. 


We recommend it as PURE and GENUINE. We 
offer it at a price that will defy competition. Any 
information will be willingly given by addressing, 


BARNUM & BRO., 


Nos. 14 and 16 North 2d Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
feb27-8t 


CLARKE RASPBERRY. 


Large, strong plants, grown out of doors, at $10 per 
100—if ordered Earty. Also, a few bundred of the 


COLFAX STRAWBERRY, 


At $10 per 100. THOMPSON, MYERS & CO 
mar6-4t Brookfield, Linn Co., Mo. 











OSAGEORANGE 


Ss$sEE D, 
Just forwarded to us 


FROM TEXAS 


For sale at Market Price by 


Plant Bros., Pratt & Co., 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


‘THE CHRISTIAN, 60 Cents! 


A large, live, 8-page monthly religious and family 
paper, containing incidents, records of providences, 
sketches, music, poetry, true stories, pictures, reading 
for young, old, saints, and sinners. No sectarianism, 
controversy, politics, puffs, pills, or patent medicines. 
60 cts. a year; 10 copies $5. For Sunday Schools, 
10 copies $4. Send10 cts. for 3 specimens before you 
forget it. Vol. 4 begins Jan., 69. More than 1000 
pages new, live tracts, for $1. Address, H. L. HAST- 
INGS, Scrirturat Tract Repository, 19 Lindall St. 
Boston, Mass. mar20-4t. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR DR. MARCH’S 


Night Scenes 
IN THE BIBLE. 

On fine, rose-tinted paper, with steel engravings 
costing over $3000.00, and of unrivalled beauty, gran- 
deur, delicacy andexcellence. Highly commended by 
Bishops Morris, Simpson and Clark, Rev. Albert 
Barnes, the entire religious press, college professors, 
and clergymen of every denomination. One says, “It 
is a beautiful, fascinating, impressive, invaluable 
book;” another, “It is precious as gems;” ancther 
“It ought to be a household book throughout the En- 
glish speaking world.” Great inducements to Clergy- 
men, Teachers, Students and Agents. One agent sold 
302 in three weeks, another 87 in one week, another 
46 in one day, and soon. For circular, the recom- 
mendations, price, and terms to Agents, address, 
ZEIGLER, McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa., Cin- 
cinnati, 0., Chicago, IIll., or St. Louis, Mo. mar20-4t. 


mar6—4t 








CHEAP FARM FOR SALE, 

This farm is situated in Jefferson Co., Mo, Dear ty 
State road leading from St. Louis to Hillsbor, ai 
is three miles from Horine and Bailey’s stations, 
R.R. The road to the former is excellen 
from St. Louis, 30 miles. There are 30 acres clear 
and under a new and first-rate fence; also, g 
field of 8 acres, inclosing one of the Purest and fry: 
springs in the county. There are about 45 acres 
first-rate tillable land—the remainder is well tiny. 
ed; also has plenty of excellent stone. Thereigay, 
frame dwelling on the place finished com 
a small frame barn, large enough to stable4 
with loft for hay; also, a frame stable adjoining} 
24. There is also a comfortable log cabin, that yj 
auswer for a tenant. There is a vineyard of jy 
vines 2 and 4 years old; 1,000 of them old enough j 
bear a full crop, and are not surpassed by any ini 
section; the remaining 800 will come into bearingyy, 
year—all thrifty and in good order. One amy 
Wilson’s Albany strawberries, planted with care, 
land deeply and thoroughly grubbed. A natin, 
peach trees 1 year old from bud, about 2,000 in a 
600 of them will be planted on the place as som y 
the ground permits—the remainder will go with 
place, if sold soon. About a dozen apple troes thy 
bear abundantly of common fruit, and about 4 agy 
in clover. A school house ; and small church within} 
of a mile of the place, where service is held reguly. 
ly. Society in this vicinity excellent—an entemi. 
ing young fruit grower on the farm adjoining, uj 
many good families near by. As regards health,». 
thing better could be desired. During almost thr, 
years’ residence, not one of my family of 7 perm 
have seen an hour’s sickness. I am now preparing: 
bed for sweet potatoes, calculated to supply plantsix 
3 acres of ground, andin addition to planting ped 
trees, about 200 grape vines of a choice variety til 
be planted, also 50 apple trees and some fouram 
more put in clover. This will ke done at noaiii 
tional cost to the purchaser, if sold soon, Tem 
$3,600, as follows: Cash, $1,600; and the balane i 
four equal annual payments, with 6 per cent. inte} 
est. Address, JOHN LYNES, Hanover, LMRE 
Mo. put 


The subscriber offers for sale, his well-improvi 
Fruit Farm, near Iron Mountain R.R., Washingtn 
County, Mo.—6 acres in vineyard, 15 acres orcharl, 
2frame houses, etc. ete. Will be sold cheap andm 
easy terms. For further particulars, apply to 
F. WILL, Hopewell Furnace, Washington Co., Mo, 
or to N. J. Colman, Rural World Office, St. Louis, Mo. 
jan30—3m vo 
ITALIAN QUEENS---Warrantel 

PURE, sent to any express office in the conntry, 
J Also, a few choice Colonies of Italian Bees. 

Apply to ELLEN S. TUPPER, 
decl9eowtf Brighton, Iow. 


FRUIT BOXES. 


Cash orders for the HALLock, the Lock, and tht 
Octagon Quart Berry Boxes and for Crates; also fit 
Peach, Grape or Vegetable Boxes, will be promptly 
filled by C. COLBY & C0., 
Manufacturers, South Pass (Cobie), 

Tilinois. — 


“Golman’s Rural World 





feb13-13t 


DEVOTED TO 


Agriculture, Horticulture, Burl 


Economy, &c., &c. 
Published Weekly, at 612 North Fifth Street 
St. Louis, Missouri, 

In a neat quarto form of 16 pages, on fine book pt 
per, forming two volumes a year of 416 pages each, 
beginning with January and July, Tsrus—}¥° 
DoLuaArs a year in advance. For a club of 5 xEW 
subscribers and $10, a copy Free one year. Of for 
aclub of 8 op subscribers and $16, a copy Free 0 
year. : 
ADVERTISING RATES—20 cents per line each inset 
tion, inside pages; 30 cents per line last pa 
Double price for unusual display. Sixty ed 
line for special notices. Nothing inserted for 
than One Dollar. is 

The circulation of Couman’s Rurat Wort? * 
now, by far, the largest of any paper of its class are 
lished in the Mississippi Valley (having beet af 
lished for 21 years past in St. Louis), and offers 
Stock Breeders, Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Florists . 
Implement Dealers, the very best medium gor 
ing the live, wide-awake enterprising classes inter 





ed in such articles as are usually advertised- 





